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A LiTTLB more tlian a year ago, it was proposed ^to mo 
by a friend that I should write, and publish at his expense, 
a short account of the ministry of Christ, more especially 
as viewed in its practical, moral and religious aspects, and 
including some notice of such connected circumstances as 
might seem to illustrate the spirit and purpose of his 
teaching. 

This task I undertook, but with a little hesitation, 
because I was not sure that my own idea of what was 
desired was exactly the same as that of its proposer; while 
circumstances which I need not state rendered it imprac- 
ticable for us to communicate, except by letter. Such was 
the origin of the present Httle work, which, as I wrote, I 
soon found it impossible to compress within the limits of 
a ^ Tract' of twenty or thirty pages, as had been at first 
contemplated. I received, however, perfect liberty, in 
regard to the size to which the work might run ; while yet 
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it was desirable to remember distinctly the leading motive 
for its preparation, — to obtain a ^hort exposition, simply 
written, and suitable for the use of unlearned readers more 
particularly. This purpose I have kept in view through- 
out, even though led so far beyond the limits originally 
thought of; and the work is now published not as a Tract, 
but as a substantive volume. 

Alas, I must add, he who interested himself about 
it, as I have mentioned, has not been spared to see its 
completion. He died, not many weeks ago, leaving a 
name and an example of Christian well-doing widely and 
affectionately remembered in the community amidst which 
he had lived, and such as will not fdl to recommend the 
object which he had at heart to all who knew him, far 
more persuasively than any poor words of mine. 

I need scarcely say that, in what I have written, it has 
been my earnest desire to exhibit the Teaching and Spirit 
of Christ simply as they were, without exaggemtion, nega- 
tive or positive. I have sought to observe the just mean 
between over-criticism on the one hand, and the strange 
and superstitious extremes of popular orthodoxy on the 
other. I may add, that the effect of my inquiries and 
reflections in writing this book has wholly been to 
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strengthen my own feelings of reverence towards the 
Christian Master. It has also been to give me a more 
unbounded confidence that, in returning to the simplicity 
of his words, and making these more entirely than hereto- 
fore the foundation on which to build not only our churches 
but even other organizations of civilized life, will be found 
the true solution for some of the most urgent and perplex- 
ing problems of our time.* 

Written, in February , 1874. 

* On many of the topics which are only slightly touched in the fol- 
lowing pages, or which, within so short a space, it was not possible to 
touch at all, I would beg to refer the reader to 'another little work of 
my own, * The Bible and Popular Theology : a Be-statement of Truths 
and Principles, with special Reference to recent Works of Dr. Liddon, 
Lord Hatherley, the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and Others.' (Third 
Edition, 1871.) 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTORY — SOURCES OP THE EVANGELICAL HISTORY. 

The earliest materials for the life of Christ belong 
exclusively to the pages of the New Testament* As 
found there, they may be classed under three heads, — 
the Epistles, the first three or synoptical Gospels, 
the writings attributed to St. John. This order cor- 
responds, in a general way, to the periods from which 
the respective documents are believed to come down 
— excepting the book of Eevelation, which is most 
probably one of the earlier books ; excepting also some 
of the smaller Epistles, which are of late date and 
uncertain authorship. 

The principal Epistles, those of St. Paul, were 

* The brief allusions to the Founder of Christianity contained 
in Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny, form no exception to this 
statement Nor does the very notable passage in Josephus, 
which, moreover, is too much exposed to the suspicion of having 
been interpolated to be used as historical evidence. But see 
Appendix, Note A. 

B 
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written between the years 52 and 62 A.D. The first 
three Gospels belong to a time not less than twenty 
years later ; the writings of John to a yet later date, 
probably near the close of the first century. Some 
investigators, it is well known, assign the fourth 
Gospel to the second century ; but the point is one 
which cannot be suitably discussed in this place. 
Whatever may be ultimately established as to the 
authorship and date of this document, there can be 
no doubt that its origin belongs to an early period of 
Christian antiquity, though not to the earliest. Nor 
can there be a question that it represents a conception 
of the person and work of Christ which was widely 
held even in the second century, and which has 
proved, in the result, to be one of the great forces in 
determining the character of dogmatic Christianity, 
as now received. 

The information aflforded by the New Testament 
respecting the personal ministry of Christ is what 
chiefly concerns our present purpose. Taking the 
sources of that information in the order above indi- 
cated, we may derive from the principal Epistles some 
of the leading facts of our Lord's career, though, it 
will be seen, by no means so clear or so ample an 
account as may be found in the Gospels. The words 
of St. Paul are the most to our purpose. That apostle 
was weU acquainted with Jerusalem, and with its 
leading men. He had no personal intercourse with 
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the Teacher,* but it is plain, both firom his own 
writings and j5x)m the Acts, that he stood in very 
close connection with those who had known him, and 
with some also of the apostles.f Paul was brought 
up as a Pharisee, and was, in the first instance, an 
enemy and a persecutor of the new sect. He must 
therefore have been well informed of all that could 
be said against Jesus and his followers. Yet he be- 
came a disciple; and, so far as can be judged, he 
was the most zealous and successful of aJl the early 
preachers of the Gk)speL There is reason to believe 
that he sacrificed his life in the work to which he 
thus devoted himself. 

This apostle, it is evident, could have given no 
stronger testimony than he did give of his Christian 
faith, or of his love and reverence towards the Chris- 
tian Master. Indeed, almost every chapter of his 
writings is a witness to this eflfect ; and we may well 
believe that the personal qualities and attested words 
and deeds which, by their transmitted influence, could 
inspire and satisfy such a mind as Paul's, and lead 
him to give himself up as he did to the work of an 
apostle, must have been of the highest moral cha- 

* Jesus is repeatedly thus styled in all the Gospels : — e.^r. 
Matt xiL 38 ; Mark x. 17 ; Luke x. 25 ; John xiiL 13. The 
fact is unfortunately everywhere disguised in the Authorized 
Version by the rendering MoAUr, 

t Acts xxi. 16—18. 
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racter. The testimony of St. Paul to Christ is evidently, 
therefore, of very great importance. 

The following are the leading points to which the 
apostle aUudes. and which, it wiU be seen, are in 
substantial harmony with the fuller details of the 
Evangelists. He refers to the fact that Jesus was 
descended from the line of David, and states or implies 
that he was received by many as the expected Mes- 
siah ; that he lived in circumstances of poverty and 
humiliation ; that he selected apostles, who were en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel after his death ; that, 
on the last evening of his life, he partook of the Pass- 
over with the Twelve, and instituted the Lord's 
Supper ; that his life and the spirit of his life were 
of such conspicuous purity and uprightness as made 
him worthy to be an example to his followers and to 
all the world ; that he was put to death, buried, raised 
again, and seen after his resurrection by many of the 
disciples, as at a later period by the apostle himself. 
Such are the circumstances which clearly appear in 
the Epistles of Paul, as may be learnt by the refer- 
ences given below.* 

The substance of Paid's Christianity, in other words 
of the ' Gosper which he preached, was unquestion- 

* Rom. L 3, 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 9 ; Phil. iL 6—8 ; 1 Cor. xii., 
XV. 7 ; GaL iii. 13 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23 8ec[,; 2 Cor v. 21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
1 — 8 ; 1 Thess. IL 15 ; Rom. xiiL 14 ; Ephes. iv. 13 — 15 ; 
C0I08S. iii. 1 seq. 
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ably the Messiahship of Jesus. This, to the apostle's 
mind, was closely connected with, or dependent upon, 
his resurrection, and involved also the belief in his 
return at a future period to assume his Messianic 
kingdom, to sit in judgment upon a sinful world, and 
receive his faithful followers to share in the privileges 
and glories of his own exaltation. The latter was the 
* salvation' revealed through Christ, and to which 
even Gentiles might be admitted by * faith,' that is, 
by their belief and acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah. 
Some of these particulars are simply part of the 
apostle's idea and interpretation of the Gospel, and 
are not to be reckoned among the outward facts with 
which we are now more immediately concerned. It 
will be the purpose of a later section of this work to 
trace the distinction between temporary or transient 
conceptions and what has been shewn by results to 
be possessed of a more solid and durable character. 

The particulars which may be thus learnt from 
Paul are confirmed by what is read in other Epistles, 
as that of James, the First of Peter, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. James has evidently the humility 
of Christ in his view, when he exhorts his readers to 
consideration for the poor man, and to other good 
works, on the strength of the equal admission of the 
poor to the kingdom of heaven. Peter, if he wrote 
the first of the Epistles called after him, and the author 
of the writing to the Hebrews, who is not certainly 
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known to us, both refer to the snflferings of Christ, 
the fonner lajring especial stress upon his patience, 
meekness, and submission, in the final scenes of his 
life* 

There are two or three instances in the English 
version of the New Testament in which St. Paul will 
appear to most readers to add to the foregoing a parti- 
cular of the very highest importance. He appears to 
speak of Jesus Christ as Ood,f For a short discussion 
of these passages, as well of some others which appear 
to convey the same idea, the reader is referred to the 
Appendix. To this also may conveniently be post- 
poned an explanation of the two very frequent Mes- 
sianic appellations of Jesus, the terms ' Son of Man' 
and ' Son of God.' J 

The details which may thus be gleaned from the 
Epistles are of especial value, because they are found 
in the earliest period of the primitive Christian history 
to which it is possible to ascend by documentary evi- 
dence. They are also recorded by those who either 
knew the Lord in their own persons, or else had 
received what they tell us from others who did so. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt. The same 
particulars manifestly agree with the more detailed 
accounts of the Gospels, and serve to give weight to 

♦ James ii 1—7 ) Heb. v. 7 ; 1 Pet ii 21—23. 
t Rom. ix. 6 ; Philip, ii 6 ; 1 Tim. iil 16. 
X Appendix, Notes B, C, F. 
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these. And yet it must be admitted they are not 
sufficient to afford anything like a complete view of 
the Author of Christianity. Had we nothing more 
from the first century, our knowle^e would be meagre 
in the extreme ; and we could only wonder that so 
great a power had arisen in the world, and left behind 
it so few indications of its own actual origin and per- 
soml character. 

The synoptical Gospels, considerably later in point 
of time* than the Epistles above referred to, supply 
us ii large measure with the details which are needed 
to fill up the outline suggested by the earlier docu- 
ments. Two of the Synoptists give us information 
respBcting the parentage and birth of Jesus. The 
statements which they have preserved on these points 
do lot, however, agree; shewing that the accounts 
whi<h they followed were most probably of late origin, 
and not founded upon the exact facts of the case on 
one side or the other, or perhaps on both. Let any 
one carefully compare the first two chapters of Mat- 
the»^, as they lie before us, with those of Luke, and 
he will scarcely fail to see the correctness of this 
statement. The whole subject is of subordinate im- 

♦ By this expression it is simply intended to refer to the 
existing form of the Gospels, but by no means to exclude the 
idea of their contauiing materials, that is, incorporated and 
written statements, which are still older than the oldest of the 
Epistles. 
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portance, but two things are worthy of particular 
notice. 

In the first place, the introductory chapters of 
Matthew have somewhat the appearance of being a 
separate document added on to the Grospel, and rot 
originally a part of it. Some peculiarities in the early 
notices of this Gospel favour this view of the subject 
In the second place, it is remarkable that the mxa- 
culous birth, so conspicuously introduced at the bejin- 
ning of Matthew and Luke, is never again refeied 
to throughout the New Testament. Extraordinaijr as 
this section of the history is, no subsequent xm is 
made of it. Paid not only does not aUude to it,but, 
on the contrary, he speaks of Jesus as shewn t> be 
the Christ, not by his miraculous birth, but bj his 
resurrection from the dead.* The fourth Evan^list 
is equally silent as to the same wonderful incicent, 
although it would have been highly suitable, at the 
commencement of his narrative, to have at iast 
alluded to it. However any one may explain aich 
omissions here and elsewhere, they at least serve to 
shew us that the miraculous birth was but li\tle 
thought of by the disciples of Paid's time. May Ve 
not even think, that at the time when he wrote, it 
had not yet emerged into notice, and was altogether * 
a later product of the evangelical tradition ? 

The remarks just made respecting Matthew apply 

* Rom. L 4 
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equally to the first chapter of Luke, if not to the 
second. Of both Gospels, nevertheless, it may be 
observed, that the accounts which they give of the 
birth of Jesus have a peculiar corroborative value, 
even though they be admitted to have been written 
at a late period, and to have grown up without any 
solid foundation of fact. They clearly attest the high 
and unusual character of the life of Christ, as this 
was looked back upon by the generation following his 
own, or the one which came after that. They suggest 
to us also the great moral and religious excellence of 
his teaching. For it is plain that nothing else could 
have warranted or given occasion to a narrative which 
attributed his birth to the supernatural interposition 
of the Divine Spirit itself. In this respect, again, the 
two accounts stand on very much the same ground 
as the conception of the Logos in the fourth GospeL 
This, too, affords a testimony of the most striking kind 
to the moral and spiritual greatness of Jesus Christ. 

The three Synoptics agree with each other in a 
remarkable way, not only in the general outlines in 
which they present to us the ministry of Christ, but 
also in their numerous instances of verbal coincidence. 
Their harmony of outline is explained by the fact 
that the early tradition, written or oral, which they 
have incorporated, was in the main, though with many 
discrepancies, a true representation. For the verbal 
coincidences and diversities, when minutely examined, 
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it is often more difficult to account.* Nor can the 
subject be properly discussed within our present limits. 
It seems probable that each Synoptist in writing his 
Gospel made a free use of materials already existing, 
some of them, beyond question, in a written form. 
These, by the nature of the case, would necessarily 
be largely the same materials, — as accumulated within 
the interval since the death of Christ, — a period of 
from forty to fifty years, or more. Within this long 
interval there was space enough for the origin of 
much diversity of narrative, both oral and written, or 
even for the growth of statements diverging, in im- 
portant degrees, from the primitive fact* It is most 
desirable, for the sake of Christianity itself, and even 
from a due regard to the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of Jesus, that this should not be lost sight of. 
It is unwise to neglect it, in the way exemplified by 
some recent historians,"|" — quite as much so as it would 
be to rely upon the old theory of verbal inspiration. 
The latter, in the face of well-known /acfe, is wholly 
untenable, and tends only to discredit Christianity 
itself, in the judgment of many, — ^friends and foes 
alike. 

♦ Coincidences in the words of Christ were evidently to be 
expected, and those portions of the three Synoptics in which 
they occur should probably be regarded as the most ancient 
parts of each. 

t The reader may compare Pressense's Jesus Ckrist (4th ed., 
1871), Book i., iv. 3 ; Book iL, i 1. 
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If the three Synoptics are compared with one 
another, they will be seen to be constructed on a very 
definite plan, which, in general tenns, is the same in 
eacL From the birth of Jesus each writer goes on, 
more or less fully, to relate (1) the baptism and its 
connected circumstances ; (2) the temptation, which 
in Mark is given with extreme brevity ; (3) the min- 
istry of Christ in Gralilee ; (4) the journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, to the Passover ; (5) the entry into Jeru- 
salem in the publicly-assumed character of Messiah ; 
(6) the final events, ending with tiie crucifixion and 
resurrection. 

It will be seen that, with this general resemblance 
in regard to plan, there is great diversity among the 
three writers in the details which tiiey have given. 
In the midst of much verbal agreement (especially, as 
might be expected, in the words of Jesus), there is 
great variety and difference — ^whole discourses and 
parables being reported by one, not by another. Thus 
it is, for example, with the collection of beautiful 
parables and connected incidents found in Luke, from 
ix. 51 to xix. 28, and which are only found in this 
GospeL It would appear, therefore, that each writer, 
while often using materials common to the others, 
was yet in possession of matter peculiar to himself, 
or has, at least, for his own reasons, chosen to incor- 
porate matter which the others have as freely decided 
to put aside, if they had it. Moreover, it is clear they 
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cannot have intended to give a careful chronological 
history of events, in the sense in which we should 
now understand this term — a sense of the word, pro- 
bably, of which they had hardly thought. Each Evan- 
gelist had no doubt a special object in view in writing. 
This was, to record and illustrate what he believed ta 
be the truth, namely, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
expected Christ. This he sought, therefore, to set 
forth, not only by the selection of such incidents from 
the personal life of Jesus as appeared to be best suited 
for his purpose, but alsa by the citation of such Old 
Testament passages as seemed to be applicable to the 
same end. 

The idea under which the latter was done may have 
been something like the following. Jesus, to the con- 
viction of his biographers, had been shewn to be the 
Messiah. It was, therefore, a matter of course that 
every Old Testament passage usually understood to 
refer to that expected personage would be applicable 
to him, and to the incidents of his career. Hence the 
constant citation of the words of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures (mostly from the Septuagint translation of them) ; 
and hence, too, it miist be added, their frequent appli- 
cation, in meanings which cannot have been intended 
by the original writers.* Such, however, was the 

* As, e.g.y when St. Paul cites the words of Ps. xix. 4, to 
shew that the Gospel ^as to be preached to all the world : 
Rom. X. 18. Compare also Acts L 20 with Ps. box. 25, cix. 8. 
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custom of the time ; and it always remains to be de- 
termined by a due consideration of each case, whether 
or not a New Testament writer or speaker cites a 
passage of the ancient books in its original sense, or 
only in a kind of secondary sense, suggested by the 
circumstances in reference to which it is brought for- 
ward. Some considerable difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of the Christian books may be obviated, if this 
reasonable principle be kept in view. 

Of the Gospel of John, as one of the primary sources 
of the history of Jesus, it will be most convenient 
and satisfactory to speak in a subsequent chapter. 
For the present it may be sufficient to observe that 
John's accoimt cannot, in my own judgment, be truly 
harmonized with the Synoptics, as regards either the 
subject-matter or the Uterary form into which the 
narrative has been cast. Nevertheless, it is evident 
the fourth Evangelist wrote for the very same object 
which the three Synoptists had before them, — to shew 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the expected Christ.* He 
did so, however, in his own pecuKar manner, and 
according to his own conception of the relation between 
Christ and God, and these were, in some important 
respects, different from theirs. This question, how- 
ever, we shall be enabled to take up with greater 
advantage in a later part of this work. 

In regard to the book of Acts, it is enough in the 

* John XX. 31. 
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present connection to observe that it is in substantial 
agreement with the history of Jesus, as found in the 
Synoptics. This may be seen, for example, in the 
speech of Peter in chapter ii; but, with one apparent 
exception,* the book makes no addition to the synop- 
tical narratives which requires special notice. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE EARLIER PERIOD OF THE MINISTRT OF CHRIST. 

The interval from the birth of Christ to the com- 
mencement of his public career lies between the years 
B.C. 4 and A.D. 27, — ^the nativity having taken place 
somewhat before the date commonly assigned. It was 
one of the most notable epochs which the world 
has seen. The Eoman empire had nearly attained its 
widest limits, no existing power having been able to 
offer a successful resistance to its disciplined forces. 
Several features in the civilization of the day tended 
to favour the growth and diffusion of a new religion. 
The old superstitions were worn out, and mostly aban- 
doned, by thoughtful persons, to the ignorant multi- 
tudes. The progress of the Eoman arms and of com- 

* Acts XX. 28. See Appendix, Note C. 
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merce had opened out the means of communication 
with distant regions, while the Greek and I^atin lan- 
guages formed an excellent medium of literary and 
commercial intercourse, for peoples otherwise effec- 
tually separated from each other. At the same time, 
the dispersion of the Jews and the existence of syna- 
gogues in some of the principal centres of Eoman 
power, obviously tended to the same result The 
* fulness of time' was thus come, when it would be 
possible for the promulgators of a new religion to 
make their way throughout the world more easily and 
rapidly than at any earlier period, — an advantage of 
which the Christian preachers were not slow to avail 
themselves. 

The interval of about thirty years now more parti- 
cularly referred to is, however, but slightly touched 
by the evangelical narrative. One incident only is 
recorded in connection with Jesus. It is his visit to 
Jerusalem at the age of twelve years, and his being 
found by his parents Ustening to the doctors and 
asking them questions. There is nothing improbable 
in the occurrence, unless it be the length of time 
during which the boy was separated from his friends. 
We must remember how brief and fragmentary is the 
narrative, which must have been written many years 
after the event. It is most probable that the narrator 
intended us to understand that he of whom he was 
speaking was beginning, even at so early an age, to be 
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sensible of the peculiar work to which he was called. 
He was conscious of this, though his parents were not ; 
while yet his mother, like a true mother, cherished in 
her heart the words of her first-bom son.* 

In the long period during which Jesus is now lost 
to sight, we are left to infer that he lived with his 
parents in the obscure and ill-reputed little town of 
Nazareth. This place, unimportant as it was, was not 
without its advantages for the training of the future 
Christ. In that northern border-land, he would be 
brought into contact with people of Gentile birth, and 
with Samaritans ; and he would doubtless, in this per- 
sonal intercourse, learn to cherish towards them some- 
thing of the just and kindly feeling which afterwards 
appeared in his teachings. He is often spoken of in 
the Gospels as a Nazarene; in one case as *the pro- 
phet Jesus from Nazareth.'"|" It is easy to see that 
his circumstances were comparatively humble, like 
those of his nearest relatives ; and very probably he 
worked with his father at the trade of a carpenter. J 
There is an ancient tradition in one of the early 
Fathers to the same effect. 

Yet it is also easy to understand that the youth, as 
he grew up, would receive the usual instruction given 
to their sons by devout parents of Jewish race. His 
mind would be stored, as we know it was, with the 

* Luke ii. 7. t Matt. xxi. 11. 

X Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vL 3. 
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lessons of their ancient law and religion. He would 
become familiar with the great examples and events 
of their past history. He would join in the services of 
the synagogue, and be taught to reverence the words 
of prophets and holy men of old which he would there 
hear, as they were read aloud, time after time, through 
many years. Thus, too, growing up, as he did, amidst 
' the common people' of his day, he would unquestion- 
ably share in their patriotic feelings, in their hopes 
for the coming of the kingdom of God, the difiusion 
of the true religion in the earth, and the destruction 
or expulsion from the sacred soil of Palestine of their 
heathen oppressors. There is no evidence whatever 
to shew us that Jesus, in his earlier years, did not 
partake in this way of the peculiar feelings, ideas, 
knowledge, and ignorance of his people; or, rather, 
there is every reason, from his recorded history, to 
believe that he fid so. 

The remembrance of this will relieve us from sundry 
difficulties in the reported words of Christ. As ex- 
amples to this effect, may be mentioned the belief 
that certain diseases were caused by demons in the 
* afflicted person ; and also the manner in which the 
ancient Scriptures are often cited by Christ himself, and 
said to be fulfilled in events or persons of the time. 
The former beKef was widely prevalent among the 
ancients, not only in Palestine, but in other parts of 
the world ; and we know how the Jews esteemed their 

c 
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Scriptures beyond all other books, employing them, 
as before pointed out, precisely in the way which 
Christ himself frequently exemplifies. 

It is interesting and instructive in the highest degree 
to recall how entirely our Lord was thus one of the 
people, — one, I may even say, of the ordinary working 
men of his time;* and how the Divine Providence 
of the world chose, in this case, to act wonderfully 
among the nations, not by the medium of the great 
or learned of the earth — ^a philosopher, a poet, or a 
politician of Athens, or Eome, or Alexandria-^but by 
the very humblest instrumentality which could per- 
haps have been employed — even by one of lowly 
birth, residing in a rude and despised district of a 
remote province of the Eoman empire. This con- 
sideration, it is clear, ought to give to Christianity — 
that is to say, to the teaching of its Founder — all the 
stronger hold upon the masses of the people of these 
days. The working men of our own country, in turn- 
ing away, as so many of them do, with distrust or dis- 
like from Christ, as if he were but the representative 
of the priestly or aristocratic spirit, are turning away 
in fact from one of their own class, from one who 
thoroughly sympathized with the poor, the suffering, 
and the oppressed ; and whose precepts and spirit, if 

* We may notice the very striking illustration of this given 
in Mr. HoLoaan Hunt's well-known picture, *The Shadow of 
Death' 
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followed as they deserve to be, would go far to render 
the life even of the humblest sons of toil a thing of 
comeliness and honour in the sight of God and man. 
And not only was Jesus himself one of this class of 
persons; his apostles were mostly the same: as if 
the great Disposer would shew us that, in them, He 
designed to raise and dignify human labour, and lead 
US even to observe that it is an especial object of His 
blessing. 

The period of obscurity and preparation at length 
passed ; and the young man of Nazareth emerged into 
the full light of day, and speedily began to attract the 
notice of those around him. 

The occasion on which he is first presented to us 
was an unusual one. It was during the time when 
the Baptist stood forth to proclaim the near approach 
of the kingdom of God. The burden of his preaching 
was Eepentance. ' Eepent,' he said, ' for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand' — and multitudes, we are told, 
went out to hear what so strange a messenger had to 
announce. From this section of the evangelical his- 
tory we may learn something of the moral condition 
of the Jewish people at the time. It appears that the 
preacher was little satisfied with what he knew of 
those who came to him. Pharisees and Sadducees, 
equally with meaner people, were received with an 
earnest rebuke for their wickedness, and a warning 
to flee from the wrath to come ; while to the soldiers 

c 2 
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and those c«Jled publicans was given a similar 
lesson. 

It is thus evident that, in the Baptist's case, as in 
that of the prophets of old, what was enjoined as a 
preparation for the kingdom of heaven was practical 
moral uprightness; that doing of the will of God 
which, we are often told, is more acceptable to Him 
than burnt-offerings and sacrifices. John was in this 
respect a worthy forerunner of the Master himself; a 
true voice from on high, crying in the wilderness, and 
making the way straight for that greater messenger 
whose shoe-latchet he deemed himself not worthy to 
unloose. 

It is not difficult to understand how the preaching 
of John may have been a great determining influence 
in the life of Christ. As the Providential designs 
are often worked out by humble hxmian instruments, 
so now it doubtless was; the mind of the hitherto 
obscure 'carpenter's son' was aroused, by the call of 
the prophet, into a deeper consciousness of the spiri- 
tual powers which slumbered within him. John was 
expecting the appearance of the Christ, very probably 
imder the impulse of the popular belief of his day ; 
which told him that this great personage would unite 
in himself the virtues and the dignity of a righteous 
servant of God, and be at the same time one to whom 
none could be acceptable subjects except those who 
shared and aspired after his own holiness. Other 
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idea^ were also associated with the high character of 
this long looked-for Prince. He was to be possessed 
of Divine powers which should enable him, at the 
head of victorious hosts, to vanquish and cast out of 
the land the ungodly strangers who now polluted the 
holy city with their presence. This conception of the 
Messianic office, no doubt, widely prevailed among 
the Jews ; and it is not surprising, or rather it is per- 
fectly in accordance with that human nature which 
all allow him to have possessed, that Jesus himself 
should have been imder the influence of the same 
conceptions. This also it is reasonable to infer from 
the nature of the temptations to which it is recorded 
that he was exposed at the commencement of his 
ministry. 

The form in which this part of the narrative* is 
written is largely due to the ideas of the time in 
regard to the origin of evil, and of temptation in par- 
ticular. The belief in a great prince of darkness was 
an ancient belief of the Oriental nations. It is scarcely 
met with in the Old Testament, and nowhere in the 
oldest books ,-f nor was it, so far as is known, an in- 
fluential element in the Hebrew religion of the times 
preceding the captivity. But it existed among the 

* Matt iv. 1—11 ; Luke iv. 1—13. 

t A peculiar conception of Satan occurs in Job (L, iL), Zech. 
(iii. 1, 2), 1 Cliron. xxi 1, — all, including this part of Zechariah, 
of comparatively late date. 
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Assyrians, the Persians, and other peoples of their 
part of the world ; and it was introduced among the 
Hebrews, or its influence was confirmed among them, 
by their intercourse with those foreign races. 

In the time of Christ the belief in Satan and in 
bad spirits was firmly fixed among his people. It 
was natural, therefore, or inevitable, to any writer of 
that age, in speaking of evil thoughts and temptations, 
to attribute these to their suggestion.* Jesus, then, 
we may easily understand, did not enter upon the 
work to which he felt himself called, without some 
natural hesitation within his mind as to the true cha- 
racter of the course before him. Even the inducement 
to apply to some temporal need of his own the powers 
which he felt to be within his command, would appear 
to have been no stranger to his mind. If, for example, 
he were at some time in want of food, whether in the 
wilderness or elsewhere, might he not think that he 
could employ his Messianic power to provide for the 
necessities of the moment ? But such a use of the 
talent with which he had been entrusted was not, he 
would reflect, the true purpose for which it had been 
given. ' Man doth not live by bread alone,' but also 

• The "words of the Lord's Prayer, * DeKver us from evil,' 
have by some been taken to mean, ' Deliver us from the evil 
one.* There is no actual necessity for tMs rendering, nor is it, 
perhaps, even justifiable on exegetical grounds. But, unques- 
tionably, the words, so understood, would be in harmony with 
the behef of our Lord himself and his contemporaries. 
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by the command, the will, and the inspiration of the 
great Giver. , 

In the same devout spirit, he was sure that he must 
not use even for self-preservation what had been given 
him for other and greater ends. The temptation to 
do so might be fitly met by the thought that he 
must not commit any rash act even in dependence on 
Divine protection; and this too is expressed in the 
words of Scripture, ' Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.' When, again, he felt the strength of those 
temporal hopes which filled the hearts of the people, 
it would easily occur to him to direct his efforts, and 
his growing influence with those around him, in such 
a way as to bring about their fulfilment. But this 
ambition to possess ' the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them,' was not to be realized without a 
virtual departure from the immediate service of God ; 
and was it not written, ' Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve' ? 

It is impossible, in the light of modem knowledge, 
to accept, as it stands, the narrative of these incidents, 
taking it as a literal history of actual facts. Never- 
theless, the writer of it most probably intended it to 
be so understood. Looking back, through the long 
interval of many years, upon the commencement of 
the ministry of which he was about to speak, and 
designing to notice the doubts and temptations by 
which it was known that Jesus had, at this period. 
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been assailed, he would naturally put his statement 
into the form in which we have it. The temptations, 
then, may have been real ; doubtless, they were so ; 
and without question they were needed to bring out 
the latent strength and sensibility of the mind upon 
which they fell. Moreover, as in most cases of the 
kind, the tried and tempted soul, standing firm and 
triumphing at last over the insidious foe, would remain 
in the end with a more assured sense of moral power, 
a clearer and more animating confidence in Divine 
protection. Such 'angels* of heaven would not fail 
to 'come and minister' to it. But, manifestly, the 
form of the narrative in which aU this is related is 
due to the temporary beliefs of the age ; and by no 
means requires from us an assent to that dreadful 
tenet of the popular orthodoxy which tells us of the 
existence of an all but omnipotent Satan, who, in the 
contest between him and God, which is even now 
going on in the soul and the life of every human being, 
is very commonly victorious. 

We have now reached the period at which Jesus 
entered upon his more active work. He 'began to 
preach, and to say, Eepent ; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.' It would seem that at first he simply 
followed in the Baptist's steps, uttering in substance 
the same call to repentance which had issued from his 
lips, and again suggesting to us, in no doubtful way, 
the regard for duty, the moral and religious fidelity. 
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the righteousness in thought and in deed, by which 
the follower of Christ must be animated. 

But his course was speedily attended by conse- 
quences of which there is no trace in connection with 
John. The fame of his preaching was spread abroad, 
and the people followed him in crowds, including 
those whom, in the first instance, he specially sum- 
moned to his side, who ' left their nets and followed 
him,' and eventually became his apostles. 

The age-enduring character of the influence thus 
acquired by Jesus of Nazareth is one of the greatest 
marvels of history. The explanation of it afforded by 
the Gospels is familiar to all the world. He was ' a 
man attested of God, .... by mighty works and won- 
ders and signs which God did by him.' Admittmg 
this, and t^the Unsearchable Spirit, for His owf 
great ends, called the people of those days to new 
spiritual life in so unusual a way, we may imderstand 
why he who was thus distinguished among men was 
followed by the multitudes; why, notwithstanding 
outward appearances, he was regarded by many as the 
expected Christ, and spoken of by his biographers, as 
by Paul and others before them, as possessed of that 
character. We can understand why even his death, 
followed, as it was, by the continued disappointment 
of long-cherished hopes of his second coming, could 
not put an end to his influence. We can imderstand 
how it might be that some features of an improbable 
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or obviously mythical character became mixed up, in 
the course of time, with the evangelical narratives.* 
Things of this kind may be easily accounted for, while 
yet enough is left to explain the wonderful conse- 
quences which so speedily resulted from the ministiy 
of Jesus. 

But there are many who think they can account 
for the whole story, and all its train of wonders, 
without the admission of anything extraordinary, of 
the kind now alluded to. Such inquirers will follow 
their own explanation, and have a right to do so. It 
is certainly easy, from the nature of the case, to pull 
the written narrative to pieces ; to point out how art- 
lessly it is put together ; what chronological and other 
difficulties it involves; and how, in short, we ought 
not to rely upon it as a credible history of anything 
whatever. Those who see reason and are satisfied to 
do this, will do it. And such persons may, neverthe- 
less, I hope, be religious and Christ-like in spirit 9iid 
in conduct ; they may honour the name of Christian, 
and desire, therefore, to claim it for themselves. It 
may be that they are often even better entitled to 
bear it than many a so-called disciple, who only dis- 
credits his profession by the mean or selfish or godless 
character of his life. It is not for one to judge ano- 
ther on this point, or to shut out from the number of 

* As, for example, the accounts of the miraculous birth, and 
compare Matt xxviL 53, 54 ; Mark v. 11 — 16. 
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the disciples any that may desire to come in and be 
included. Let us, in a word, therefore, gladly confess 
that the true substance of Christian allegiance consists 
far less in what a man may find himseKable to believe, 
as the result of honest investigation about the details 
of the personal history of Christ, than in striving 
faithfully to receive and obey his precepts and imitate 
the spirit of his life. 

And this conclusion, if it be a right one, ought to 
settle the question now raised in some quarters, whe- 
ther or not a 'Theist' is or can be a Christian, and 
fairly entitled to bear that honoured name. Surely 
Christ himself was a ' Theist,' and the greatest of aU 
that have ever been entitled to be so called. He, too, 
it is certain, would not have excluded from his fold 
any man or woman whatever who seeks and strives 
to love and worship Grod, and to keep His command- 
ments. For did he not even say, 'Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother and sister and mother' ?* 

* Matt. xiL 50. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FORM AND SUBSTANCE OF OUB LOBD's TEACHINa : 
(1) FRACTIOAL FBBCEFTS. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of tiiis work 
to recall with any minuteness the political or other 
circumstances of Judea in the time of Christ ; but a 
few particulars of this kind will help us the better to 
read his words in the sense which his hearers and 
contemporaries would put upon them. 

The reign of Herod the Great was long past when 
he began his ministry. But the violent and unscru- 
pulous character of that king cannot have been with- 
out its evil influence in the countries over which he 
ruled. It is not surprising, therefore, to find in the 
New Testament, long afterwards, many indications of 
the low moral and physical condition of the Jewish 
people of those times. These are seen in the pictures 
of disease, poverty, lawlessness, presented or suggested 
at various points in the narrative, as, for example, in 
some of the parables and miracles, in the circum- 
stances attending the death of the Baptist, in the 
stoning of Stephen, and in the crucifixion. 

In the time of Christ the dominions of Herod had 
been partitioned among his sons, of whom we have 
but slight glimpses in the New Testament. What we 
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see of their character is not prepossessing. One of 
them, at the instigation of his paramour, put John the 
Baptist to death ; and it is clear that the ruling men 
of the time in Palestine, whether Jewish or Eoman, 
were men to whom bloodshed, sensuality and tyranny, 
were not unfamiliar. 

In such circumstances, it was natural for aU faithful 
Israelites to cling the more firmly to the ancient hope 
of the deliverer to come. The character of this expected 
personage has been already briefly pointed out. It is 
well to bear in mind that he was to ' redeem his people 
from their sins,' an expression which included also 
the evil fortune which their sins were conceived to 
have brought upon them. It was doubtless owing to 
the failure of Jesus to satisfy the latter expectation, 
that a section of the people turned at last against him 
as they did, and cried aloud for his crucifixion. 

Of the leading parties among the Jews, the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees are the most prominent. The 
former only claim a few words of notice, as, at this 
time, the chief teachers and guides of the people. 
They were distinguished for their adherence to the 
Law, especially in its ceremonial character. They 
were equally strict in regard to the rabbinical tradi- 
tions, and the niceties and sophistries of interpreta- 
tion which, in the lapse of ages, had grown up in 
the Jewish schools, and of which the fruits remain to 
the world in the Talmud. The Pharisees were inve- 
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terately hostile to the Eoman dominion. Jehovah 
alone was their king ; and it was treason towards TTim 
to acknowledge any other. His vicegerent would be 
the prince Messiah, to whom, therefore, many of them 
were looking forward, with earnest longing for the 
groat deliverance. Their moral and religious influence 
could not have been wholly bad, though not of a high 
character. They paid at least a certain homage to 
righteousness and to religion, even by their hypocrisy, 
often alluded to in the New Testament, as well as by 
their careful attention to times and seasons of prayer 
and fasting and to other outward observances. It 
was their tendency to exalt these into an undue pro- 
minence, and to substitute form and ceremony for the 
substance of virtue, while thinking all the time, in 
their spiritual pride, that they were 'justified' above 
others by this mere ritualism. 

The mass of the people shared largely in the cha- 
racteristic prejudices of the Pharisees. They were 
bitterly hostile to their foreign masters, and had the 
strongest opinion of their own righteousness as a 
nation, and of the inferiority before God of all the 
nations of the world, in comparison with themselves.* 
To them alone pertained ' the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the Law, and the 

♦ See how clearly this appears in the words which even the 
Apostle of the Gtentiles writes to the converts of Ephesus : 
Ephes. ii 1 — 3, 11, 12 ; comp. Gal. ii. 15. 
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service of Grod, and the promises/ Last, and greatest 
of all, from them too was to spring, 'according to the 
flesh,' the long-expected Christ.* 

It is not to be overiooked, in this connection, how 
great a possession the Jewish people had inherited in 
the writings of their prophets, in the moral and reli- 
gious influence which these must have exercised, fre- 
quently read as they were in the synagogue services. 
This rich inheritance was most probably, in one re- 
spect, less appreciated than it deserved ; the leading 
or learned classes being too much given to exalt the 
letter of the Book, and to forget its spirit. And yet 
we cannot be wrong in saying that, of all the nations 
then existing in the world, the Jews were the only 
people among whom that great spiritual Force which 
we term Christianity could have originated : — no small 
merit and glory for them, it must be acknowledged, 
with all their faults. In reference to Jesus himself, 
it may safely be added, that, next to the living com- 
munion of his spirit with the Spirit of God, it was to 
the influence upon his mind of the sacred literature 
of his people that he was most indebted for the pure 
and devout feelings of practical goodness and seK- 
renunciation which animated and guided him, from 
the beginning to the close of his public career. 

Turning, in the next place, to the Teacher's words, 
we learn at once that he addressed himself especially 
* Rom. ix. 5. See Appendix, Note B. 
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to the people as he found them, assuming and, in some 
sense, sharing, and also seeking to raise and purify, 
their ideas on various subjects. What is termed the 
Sermon on the Mount, though presented to us in the 
Gospel as a single discourse, is indebted for this form 
mainly to the pen of the Evangelist. The other Sy nop- 
tists assign many of the sayings included in it to 
special occasions. We know,* too, that Matthew, a» 
indeed the two other narrators, has in some cases 
placed together in a continuous statement discourses 
and incidents which had a diverse and separate origin. 
The native tendency of the evangelical tradition was 
to arrange and classify in this way. Hence we have 
a collection of the miracles in chapter ix., and of 
parables in chapter xiii, and so in some other instances. 
The Sermon on the Mount is, nevertheless, an ex- 
cellent epitome and representative of the whole spirit 
and substance of our Lord's teaching. The benedic- 
tions at the beginning had, most probably, some refer- 
ence to the Messianic ideas of the day. The people 
were eager for the coming of the kingdom of heaven, 
and full of angry zeal and ambition towards their 
heathen masters. And they are told that they must 
prepare for the kingdom by the manifestation of quali- 
ties of heart and conduct of a very different kind. 
The blessed shall be the meek, the upright, the merci- 
ful, and the pure in heart. The promised kingdom 
shall not be theirs, merely because they are Jews, 
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and have been careful about the observances of the 
Law. 'Good works' which men can see; righteousness 
greater than that even of their honoured teachers, 
the Pharisees ; tender consideration for the faults of 
others ; brotherly love towards the evil and the good 
alike ; reconciliation with an offended brother rather 
than gifts upon the altar;— such things as these, 
summed up in one comprehensive precept, ' All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them,' — such things as these, and not 
the mere confession, ' Lord, Lord,' are what shall be 
acceptable to God, and secure admission 'into the 
kingdom of heaven.' 

All this is most admirably said. Can it be sur- 
passed even by the newest and brightest illumination 
of any modern philosophy ? Its lofty and yet practical 
character is conspicuous — a feature which is apparent 
throughout this portion of the Master's words, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, which shall be pre- 
sently considered. 

When the preacher goes on, in the body of the 
discourse, to speak of the impartiality and fatherly 
providence of God, and of the feelings of trust and 
reverence which men should entertain towards Sim, 
we are introduced, at once, to ideas which we feel to 
be worthy of our highest veneration. Closely related 
to them are the exhortations, here and elsewhere, re- 
lating to almsgiving, prayer, fasting, forgiveness, and 

D 
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the necessity for obedience as the best evidence of 
fitness for the heavenly kingdom. And it may be 
noted, what the Teacher says on these and the kindred 
subjects is in obvious harmony with his fundamental 
conception of the Almighty Being, and of man's rela- 
tion to Him as that of a child to its parent A certain 
resemblance of spiritual nature between man and (Jod 
is throughout, and most justly, assumed, insomuch 
that Jesus even calls upon his disciples to imitate the 
Divine excellence, telling them to be perfect even as 
their* Father in heaven is perfect — practical moral 
goodness being here, again, enforced as the greatest 
law of human conduct 

The precepts of Christ, it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader, were addressed to a very peculiar 
state of society. They are, therefore, to be received and 
applied, in our day, with thought and care, and not 
blindly. Our modem circumstances are very different 
from those of the Jews of Palestine, in the year 
26 or 27 of the Christian era. Hence while a prin- 
ciple uttered then may be good and true for all time, 
the application given to it may not be equally practi- 
cable. In regard, for instance, to almsgiving, — this, 
it should b6 remembered, was a long-descended prac- 
tice of the people. It was also a necessity of the time ; 
for, while there were many poor, there was no public 
provision for their relief. What then was to be their 
fat6, if they were not to be aided by the free gifts of 
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others ? It does not follow that we, in this nineteenth 
century, and in this country, are to do exactly the 
same. Nor are we called upon to give up the coat 
which we ourselves require, any more than to bestow 
indiscriminate alms ; for either course may only tend 
to demoralize those whom we would benefit. It is 
only a blind or short-sighted respect for the Gospel 
which would thus interpret the duties of Christian 
discipleship. 

And yet the spirit of such precepts is surely a good 
and a righteous spirit. It tells us not to refuse help 
where we see it needed. ' Give to him that asketh 
of thee ;' ' lend, hoping for nothing again.' But then, 
it is carefuUy added, do not act in this way ostenta- 
tiously, ' to be seen of men ;' or for any reward which 
they can give you: 'Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth.' There is something 
altogether lofty and noble in this strain ; while yet it 
may be true that the application in detail of such 
precepts in our modem life is largely left, and must 
be left, to the individual judgment. Nor does Jesus 
anywhere forbid his disciples to combine, with this 
kindly spirit of his own words, any practical know- 
ledge which the accumulated experience of ages may 
have put into their hands. This last consideration 
alone affords an ample reply to any objection which 
may be urged against these precepts, on the ground 
of their visionary or their mischievous character. 

D 2 
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Here, as in other cases, the Christian life does not 
exact a blind, unreflecting obedience ; but rather calls 
upon us for thought, care, discrimination, in all our 
conduct. 

There is another consideration of much importance 
to a just estimate of many of these practical teachings 
of Christ. It is their proverbial character. They are 
expressed abruptly, with great positiveness, and with 
a brevity which excludes limitations or conditions. 
The same character is seen in the moral proverbs of 
all nations, and it is an element essential to their force 
and wide acceptance. The moral teacher directs his 
precept full against the sin or folly which he has in 
view. Eestrictive phrases would deprive it of its 
efficiency; and these, too, human nature is sure to 
find out for itself. 

It has been noticed that the words of Jesus were 
spoken to persons who were looking forward to the 
speedy coming of the ' kingdom of God,' in their own 
sense of this phrase, — a sense which included the end 
of the then existing state of the world. How far such 
ideas were shared by Christ himself may be a question. 
Without doubt, they have affected and coloured the 
narratives in which his thoughts have been trans- 
mitted to us; and they are expressly attributed to 
him in various instances.* This point shall be more 

♦ For example, Matt, xvi 27, 28, xxiv. 29—34. They are 
not met with in the fourth Gospel, or in the First Epistle of 
Joh^ 
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fully considered hereafter. It is mentioned here, chiefly 
because it accounts for the peculiar character of some 
portions even of the more general teachings of Christ.* 
There is a kindred consideration which throws light 
upon some other expressions. The personal friends 
who came around Jesus as disciples might be very 
properly addressed in language which is not wholly 
applicable to others who never knew him. Does this 
account for the precepts about not resisting evil? 
It has often been said that these, in their absolute 
sense, are inconsistent with human nature, and unfitted 
for the rough wear and tear of common life. Granting 
this, yet (allowing for their proverbial and perhaps 
somewhat metaphorical form) may not these precepts 
have been highly suitable in the immediate circum- 
stances in which they were first uttered ? Let it be 
observed, they are really placed before us historically, 
as the record of what Christ said to those who were 
then with him. To us, they make their appeal only 
in a certain secondary way ; and are necessarily sub- 
ject, as practical principles, to such qualification as 
reflection, knowledge, time, and circumstance, may 
demand. At all events, it is clear the apostles, going 
out as they were into the world of that day, would be 
little likely to win their way by violence of any kind. 
Concession, in different forms, would be their true 

* As Matt V. 5, XXV. 13 seg.; Mark xiii. 32 «eg.; Luke xiii. 
18 seq. 
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policy. Even submission to ill-treatment, in prefer- 
ence to a direct resistance, would be by far the most 
likely to gain the sympathy of others, and bring them 
over to the Christian side. 

But let us not forget to ask, whether the precepts 
of non-resistance do not suggest the truest wisdom, 
in the result, even on the great field of modem life ? 
Those who have, in any degree, carried them out 
assure us that they do answer, in the long run, in so 
far as regards the happiness and permanent welfare 
of those immediately concerned. Inconsistent, then, 
as such precepts may seem, whether with the teaching 
of political economy or with the usual practice of the 
world, we have scarcely a mght to condemn them ; — 
that is to say, we are not in a position to do so, except 
on theoretical grounds. It may, in short, be antici- 
pated that, as men become more fully imbued with a 
just and humane spirit, the more willing and able will 
they be to embrace even these difficult teachings as, 
indeed, a true expression of the highest practical wis- 
dom. Nor is it at all unlikely, on the whole, that 
obedience to them would lead on the great scale to 
peace among men, to individual prosperity, to the 
general happiness of communities, at least quite as 
much as the contrary poKcy of resistance, retaliation, 
war, and bloodshed ! 

In the expressions respecting riches and poverty, it 
will be thought that there is some degree of harshness 
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and intolerance. Possibly it is so; but it is very 
possible too that we are not in these times suffi- 
ciently sensible of the evils of disease and suffering 
by which, in that age, poverty was often attended, 
or of the selfishness and the tyrannical spirit which 
commonly went hand in hand with wealth. For one 
thing, we have happily no slavery among us, properly 
so called, with all the miseries and immoralities to 
which such an institution gives rise. On the other 
hand — though certainly with poverty and wretched- 
ness around us which do little credit to our civilization 
— ^we have many institutions which may be directly 
ascribed to Christian influences, and which were un- 
known to the ancient world, — as hospitals, schools of 
instruction for the blind, places of refuge for the infirm 
and the aged, reformatories for the young. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that Christ, in his inter- 
course with those around him, often spoke of the poor 
in terms of sympathy and blessing, or even said that 
they were peculiarly admissible to the kingdom of 
heaven ; while their richer neighbours in their ' purple 
and fine linen' could only enter it with difficulty. 
Such must really have been the relation in which the 
two classes stood to him. But yet he did not turn 
away from the rich, or say that they could not be 
saved. Some of them were probably among his dis- 
ciples.* In the case of the young man who came to 
* Luke xix. 2, xxiii 50 ; comp. xviii 25 — 27. 
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him and asked him what he should do to inherit 
eternal life, it is related of Jesus that ' he loved him,'* 
although, at the same time, he assigned him a test 
of righteousness which made him sorrowfuL In the 
parable of the Talents, it is the man who has received 
least that fails and is punished. Thus, there was evi- 
dently no narrow, fanatical preference of poverty above 
riches, for its own sake. 

Such circimistances as these it is but fair to bear 
in mind in judging the language in which Jesus 
speaks of temporal possessions. It may, in some in- 
stances, have been specially addressed and adapted to 
his immediate auditors, and to circumstances of which 
we are not well informed. We should remember again 
that we reach the mind of Christ only through others 
who have transmitted to us their distant recollections 
and impressions of what he said ; while these too were, 
without doubt, in some degree modified by the cha- 
racter of the recipient mind. Nothing of his writing 
is in our hands, or within our reach. It is most pro- 
bable, in short, that, if we had more ample materials 
for judging, we should in this case, as in others, find 
reason to admire and reverence the wisdom of him 
who could compel even his adversaries to exclaim, 
' Never man spake like this man !* 

* Mark x. 21, and parallels. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

FORM AND SUBSTANCE OF OUR LORD's TBACHING : 
(2) RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES. 

The idea of God usually expressed by Christ is that 
of the Heavenly Father of mankind. This conception 
was by no means new in the world, but it appears 
to have been now brought forward with remarkable 
emphasis and iteration. Moreover, this great idea 
was presented and exemplified by the Teacher in a 
way which was equally his own. He not only taught 
it as a positive doctrine of religion, but, so far as we 
can judge, he lived a life in true accordance with it. 
He clearly felt it to be, not a mere speculation, but a 
reality that should influence and nile his conduct; 
and he shews us. by that final submission which was 
the triumph and glory of his career, how all-absorbing 
a truth it was to him. 

And the inference from it, ' all ye are brethren,' is 
equally suggested, equally lofty and practical. We 
see this in various precepts and parables ; as in those 
which tell us to love our neighbour even as ourselves ; 
to be merciful to one another, as the ' Father also is 
merciful ;' to forgive and do good, striving to imitate 
Him who maketh His sun to shine and His rain to 
fall on the evil and the good, the just and the unjust. 
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Great principles these, and calculated to revolutionize 
the world, if Christian men would only faithfully carry 
them out in their conduct ! This they have never yet 
done, in any large and persistent way; have never 
felt themselves able to do. But does this prove that 
the mind of him who uttered them was unpractical 
and visionary? Eather, may it not reasonably be 
held, it shews that his ideal wa. far above that of 
ordinary men; and that imtil the Christian nations 
shaU have learnt to foUow their Master, even in the 
acceptance of these ideas, they are not yet worthy of 
his name ? 

But yet, let us fairly admit, these great and charac- 
teristic conceptions of Jesus have by no means been 
unfruitful in the world, imperfectly as they have been 
hitherto embraced. In putting an end to slavery in 
modern times, surely Christianity has had a very con- 
siderable influence, and this it still continues to exer- 
cise, with greater or less effect. On this subject, 
indeed, it does not speak by express precept, but by 
the silent power of its great principles, the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, with others which 
are akin to these. The same power is at work in 
connection with international intercourse, inspiring 
sympathy and goodwill between nation and nation. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan is still a lesson 
for the world, and it is a lesson that has not been 
given in vain. This was seen not many years ago. 
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when the American people, under the direct prompt- 
ing of Christian benevolence, sent help to our unem- 
ployed operatives, and when the same thing was done, 
at a more distant period, on even a grander scale, in the 
case of the Irish peasantry, in their sore distress. It 
was seen too, in a more striMng way still, at the close 
of the recent war, when the feeling of the English 
people expressed itself so beneficently towards those 
who had been their ancient rivals and enemies. Such 
deeds are of the highest value in every respect ; nor 
can it be questioned that they have been, not indeed 
originated, but largely stimulated and supported, by 
the words and the spirit of the Christian Master, — 
that they have been in a great degree done even ' for 
Christ's sake/ 

Many things, nevertheless, we may rejoice to note, 
are co-operating to lead us onward to the better mani- 
festation of this good spirit of Christ. Kailways, for 
example, telegraphic communication, commercial and 
other necessities, are all providentially tending in the 
one direction, drawing and binding men together in 
bonds of mutual help and service. But when aU such 
agencies have done their work, and shall have brought 
the nations to live in peace and brotherhood, we shall 
then simply have realized the grand ideal of the Chris- 
tian life virtually set before the world so long ago. 
Truly, then, we have something still to accomplish, in 
the way of moral and spiritual progress, before we 
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shall have attained the right proudly to say that we 
have done with Christ, and can now leave him and 
his teaching behind us ! 

The fatheriy character which Jesus ascribes to the 
Unsearchable Being is conspicuous. He is one who 
sends His blessings on the evil and the good alike. 
He is one in whose loving kindness we can trust, and 
who knoweth what we need even before we ask. But 
He is also a God of justice, who shall judge and 
reward every man according to his works, expecting 
from him that hath two talents, or five talents, or one 
talent, a proportionate result Yet He is a Being of 
tender mercy, and ready to forgive ; the condition that 
He lays upon us, while He does so, being that we too 
forgive those who have injured us. Throughout all 
that is thus said respecting God, there is nothing to 
shew that He was ever conceived of by Christ as an 
implacable Being, — in the manner, for example, of the 
old Grecian mythology ; or as one who, for some mys- 
terious reason in His own nature, cannot or will not 
forgive sinful men, without inflicting the penalty of 
sin either upon the transgressor, or bn some one in 
his place. In all the words of Jesus, nothing to this 
effect can be found. On the contrary, the parable of 
the Prodigal Son not only sets forth the spontaneous 
and unpurchased mercy of God, but even represents 
Him under the image of a human father eager to run 
forward to meet and welcome his returning son. And 
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similarly, Jesus declares, ' there shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth/ 

It is in the spirit of these representations that our 
Lord lays so much stress on Love to God as the first 
commandment, and on Love to our neighbour as the 
second. ' The God and Father of Jesus Christ' is a 
Being whom we can love. He is just, holy, venerable, 
in His attributes. Such principles lie at the root, the 
first of spiritual religion, the second of an upright and 
useful life. The passages by which these statements 
may be illustrated, are among the plainest and most 
emphatic in the New Testament. Thus, for example, 
in the following incident,* one of the scribes came 
and asked, ' Which is the first commandment of all ? 
And Jesus answered him. The first of all the com- 
mandments is. Hear, Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 

thy heart and with all thy soul, this is the first 

commandment. And the second is like, namely this. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself There is 
none other commandment greater than these.' The 
questioner assents, adding, according to Mark, that 
Love to God and our neighbour ' is more than all burnt- 
ofiering and sacrifice.' And Jesus then says, ' Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God.' This language 
is at one with some kindred expressions in the fourth 
Gospel, in which the true test of discipleship is laid 
* Mark xiL 28 — 34 ; compare the parallels. 
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precisely upon the Love which we bear to one another : 
' By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another/* 

In such words as these there is a marvellous sim- 
plicity and power. And another thing is equally 
clear. It is the entire freedom of such language from 
those peculiar dogmatic statements which have usu- 
ally been the burden of theological creeds ; which, in 
this form, have so constantly tended and stiU tend to 
destroy the unity and the peace of Christendom ; and 
which have often proved the means, direct or indirect, 
of bringing good men to the stake. 

While this is said, it should not be overlooked that 
Christ does not fail to give us an example which is 
wholly favourable to the exercise of mental freedom. 
He does not speak as though he expected his followers, 
for all time to come, to yield a blind or unquestionii^ 
assent even to his own words. He constantly reasons 
with those who come to him, and evidently intended 
to work in their minds a rational, individual convic- 
tion. He thus appears as one who desired to encou- 
rage intellectual activity, and the love of truth for its 
own sake. He himself resisted the implied claims of 
the Pharisees to obedience ; he reproved their hypo- 
crisy in the strongest language ; and he disregarded 

* John xiiL 34, 35. See an admirable Sermon of Dean 
Stanley's, on the * Eleventh Commandment,' forming the intro- 
duction to his Lectwrea on the Chwrch of Scotland, 
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their requirements about sabbath-keeping, and other 
formalities. He said expressly, on one occasion, ' Why 
judge ye not of yourselves what is right?'* — ^words 
from which we can only make one inference, and that 
is manifestly in favour of mental liberty. In this the 
Master was well followed by his apostle, Paul, who 
specially exhorts his friends to * stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free,'-f- and 
who applied this great principle boldly and at once 
to the most practical question of his own day, that of 
the authority of the Law over Gentile converts. In 
these respects, as before, the Christian life, as exem- 
plified by Christ, would not fail, if truly followed, to 
lead to great and admirable results in human society. 
Closely related to the idea of God is the estimate 
which is formed of human nature. As usually depicted 
by theologians of various schools, man is a being de- 
praved by original sin, the bondman of Satan, and 
deserving of eternal perdition. But human nature is 
never so represented by Christ. Men, indeed, he 
regards as exposed to the subtle attacks of the Evil 
One ; but this diabolical power is hostile to them. It 
^is not congenial, or naturally acceptable ; and if they 
are liable to temptation and sin, yet they are also 
capable of penitence, of a return to virtue, and to good 
resolutions and actions. Jesus came himself, he de- 
clares, ' to call sinners to repentance/ and he shews us 
* Luke joL 67. t Gal. v. 1. 
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clearly that he considered lost and sinful man as pos- 
sessed of the capacity to approach nearer and nearer 
even to the Infinite perfection. Thus, in his estima- 
tion, sin and the miseries which result from it are 
not man's natural state. They are the working of a 
strange and demoniacal power, the enemy alike of 
God and man. They are a disease, something like 
the bodily diseases by which men are afflicted, and 
capable of being expelled by the physician of souls. 
Naturally, men are the ' children' of God. Jesus con- 
stantly speaks of them in that character, as, conversely, 
he everywhere represents the Almighty Being as our 
common Father in heaven. When they brought young 
children to him, he not only took them up in his 
arms and blessed them, but added the significant 
words, 'of such is the kingdom of heaven.' In the 
absolute sense of the word, it is true, ' none is good 
but one, even God ;' and the Teacher deprecates and 
disclaims the epithet 'good* even for himself.* In 
comparison, therefore, with Him who alone is the 
Good and Eighteous, every man is imperfect and sin- 
ful But there are degrees, even in this; some are 
worse than others, as some are better ; and all that 
Christ says on this subject, or suggests, corresponds, 
in short, in an eminent degree, to our usual experience 
and observation of human life. 

The important subject of retribution for sin is one 

♦ Mark x. 18. 
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of which Jesus not unfrequently speaks. It is brought 
before us under various figures, such as beating with 
many stripes or with few according to desert ; casting 
into the outer darkness ; burning in a furnace of fire ; 
cutting asunder ; casting into Gehenna.* The essential 
idea thus conveyed is, that wilful wrong-doing, wilful 
sin, shall be followed by its just punishment. The 
experience of human life verifies the principle ; shew- 
ing us that Christ, in these declarations, spoke like a 
prophet of the truth. But it is clear that the expres- 
. sions in which this great principle is embodied are 
derived, as in other cases, from the popular ideas of 
the time. This would appear to be especially the 
case in those passages which, in two (only) of the 
6ospels,"f" speak of ' eternal fire.' Strictly read, these 
words are ' age-enduring fire.' But not to insist upon 
this, the phrase is capable of a satisfactory explana- 

* See Luke xiL 6, 46—48; comp. Matt v. 29, 30, xiii. 40—42, 
zxv. 41 «eg. 

t Matt, xviii. 8, xxv. 41, "46 ; parallel to these is Mark iz. 
43 — 46 ; but here verses 44, 46, are interpolations, as well as 
the final words of v. 45, *into the unquenchable fire.' (See 
Dean Alford's New Testament Revised.) It is especially to be 
noted that the epithet * eternal,' in connection with this subject, 
occurs only in the above three instances — the passage in Mark ix. 
being the 8(vme as Matt, xviii. 8. Paul, Luke and John, never 
speak of eternal fire, though often referring to the life etemaL 
So Httle true is the statement, made by the late Archbishop 
Longley, that the scriptural evidence for the eternal suffering 
of the lost is equally * sure' with that for the belief in the eternal 
happiness of the saved. (Pastoral Letter, 1864.) 
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tion, without admitting that terrible article of the 
popular belief which would change the Almighty- 
Parent into the tyrant of the universe, into One who 
consigns countless myriads of His own creatures, not 
to mere annihilation, but to an existence of unending 
torment, — representing Him even as keeping them 
alive, and not allowing them to die, in order that they 
may be in suffering for ever. It cannot be, it is not 
for a moment to be thought, that Jesus Christ really 
intended to teach such a doctrine as this, and a 
reasonable interpretation of his expressions relieves 
them, and relieves Christianity of all this horror. 

The two words in the New Testament rendered by 
* hell' are the words Gehenna and hades, the latter a 
well-known term denoting simply the unse&rh state, 
Gehenna is a proper name,* belonging originally to 
the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem. This was long 
an abominable place to the ancient Jew, as having 
been the scene of idolatrous rites and the immolation 
of human victims to a heathen god. It was a spot, 
in Christ's time, where the entrance was supposed to 
be to the region of future punishment, and where, 
there is reason to believe, fires were continually bum- 
ingf to consume the refuse from the city there thrown. 

♦ It is treated as such by the ancient versions, not being 
translated. 

t This may be what is alluded to in the phrase et&nud fire. 
See Schleusner, Lexicon in Nov. Test, art. Veevva. 
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Such was the character of the spot and its associations 
long 'before the time of Christ, who, in his usual manner, 
makes use of the established phraseology connected 
with the place, and denotes by its evil name the scene 
of future pimishment. This, it must be evident, he 
does in a popular sense, simply. He adopts words 
^ ^ Z^, c^„t ^^m people i e^ 
retribution for sin, in order to oonrey to tbem Me 
own thoughts on the same subject * Nothing could 
be more natural or more inevitabla But popular 
phrases, thus used, are not to be accepted with a kind 
of legal strictness, or so interpreted as to contradict 
the whole tenor of the Christian teaching, and the 
persistent intimations of human nature respecting the 
merciful and gracious character of the Almighty ; nor 
should this one figure of burning in fire be selected 
and made prominent above the other figures which, 
as before pointed out, are also used to denote the 
same idea of just retribution under different forms of 
expression.^ 

''^ It is impossible in this connection to overlook the fSact 
that the whole of the New Testament language respecting the 
future destiny of the wicked is found in the Book of Enoch, — 
a work which was known to the writer of the Epistle of Jude, 
and whicji is probably older than any of our Gospels. See 
Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part III.; also Dillmann's 
Btuih Henoch; and compare the article on the subject in Dr. 
Wm. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

t The reader may compare Dr. Pusey's Sermon in defence of 
this doctrine (1864). 
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We may then fairly exculpate our Lord, and exone- 
rate Christianity, from the intolerable imputation of 
teaching, as a permanent element of religion, anything 
so dreadful, and so repulsive to aU our better ideas of 
God, as the common doctrine of eternal punishment. 
There can be little doubt that the Christian world, in 
all its sections, will, in time, come to see, and be glad 
to believe, that such is the case. Meantime, it is well 
if the old and widely prevalent idea of hell-fire shall, 
by any possibility, have tended to the greater righte- 
ousness of those who profess to hold it. Judging from, 
the present moral condition of multitudes in our own 
and in other Christian lands, it is hard to think that 
such has been its true influence. The unjust and 
cruel character of the doctrine is more or less felt even 
by those who receive it; and this fact cannot but 
undermine its power,— preventing it, in effect, from 
exercising any high or ennobling influence, or from 
acting even as a deterring check and safeguard, amidst 
the temptations of life. 

It will not be possible, in this brief summary of 
the teachings of Jesus, to attempt to enter upon all 
the topics which such a theme suggests. It may be 
enough to recall how tender and considerate he was 
towards the poor and the sinful ; how intolerant to 
the exaggerated pharisaism and ceremonialism of his 
day; how he constantly sets himself against such 
things as formal sabbath observance, and other kinds 
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of mere outward ritualism, as it prevailed in his own 
time. In all this he well shews us that rites and 
ceremonies are insuflBicient in themselves to secure 
the favour of the great Observer and Judge, however 
serviceable they may be as aids or stimulants to 
the faith and devotion of certain classes of persons. 
* Mercy and not sacrifice* was the burden of his teach- 
ing on such subjects ; nor does he ever lose sight of 
his OTO most fruitful principle, that practically to do 
the will of God, in the common daily work of life, 
is the one indispensable condition of the Divine 
blessing* 

The subject of Prayer belongs to the present con- 
nection. The teaching of Jesus in reference to it is 
deserving of especial consideration in the midst of the 
discussions of our own time. He exhorts his followers, 
indeed, to pray — brightly and wisely recognizing the 
importance of private communion between the spirit 
of man and the Spirit of God, the importance of our 
voluntary and conscious seeking to draw near and 
bow down, especially in secret prayer, before the Infi- 
nite Father. But yet, it is evident that Christ places 
submission to the Divine WiU among the foremost of 
his precepts. This is so conspicuous in the principal 
passage on the subject, that it is reasonable, in one or 
two other cases,-^ to infer that the form of the narra- 

* Comp. Markiii.31 — 35 ; Luke viii. 19 — 21 ; Mattvii.21 uq, 
t Luke xi. 8, xviii. 5. 
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tive must be mainly due to the mind of the narrator. 
The most express example of a prayer of Christ's pre- 
served in th6 three Synoptics contains but one request 
for material good. This, again, is restricted to the 
simplest and most pressing of our wants, * daily bread ;' 
the very use of such words being, in truth, an expres- 
sion of dependence ; while all the rest of the prayer 
may be understood of spiritual requests alone. There 
is perfect submission, too, side by side even with this 
request : ' Thy will be dona' And how naturally and 
beautifully the same spirit of Christ is manifested in 
his own prayer in Gtethsemane, where we see the most 
earnest entreaty accompanied by the most absolute 
resignation ! 

On one particular in the Lord's Prayer an especial 
stress is laid, shewing us a&esh the self-restraining 
and practical character of the righteousness which 
Christ desired in his followers. ' If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.' This 
may seem but poor and commonplace by the side of 
the subtieties of ancient or modem theology — ^about 
the efl&cacy of baptism, faith, atonement, confession, 
sacramental observances. It may seem but poor and 
commonplace, yet it is imquestionably Christian ; and 
one who would foUow Christ, and live the Christian 
life, will do well not to forget this. Perhaps, too, he 
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will find, in the perplexities and trials of actual expe- 
xience> that it is not really any too light or easy task, 
or test of obedience, that is thus put upon him ; aa 
undoubtedly he will find that a faithful obedience is 
the surest path to the conscious peace and blessing of 
the upright. 

There is one objection of which it will be proper to 
take notice here. The thoughts expressed by Christ 
in reference to Grod, and man's relations to Him, are 
to a great degree anthropom^orphic, or they directly 
imply conceptions which are so. But how, it may be 
asked, could the speaker have addressed the people 
of his time in any other language ? Nay, even at this 
moment, amidst the advanced scientific knowledge of 
our day, can the most cultivated human intelligence 
form any conception of the Infinite Spirit which shall 
be calculated to impress the minds of ordinary people, 
without largely assuming and implying the * person- 
ality' of God, even as Christ did ? Is it not perfectly 
reasonable, too, that in speaking of that inscrutable 
Creative Power which, as a personal existence, no 
man hath seen or can see, we should afi&rm its pos- 
session of attributes, moral and intellectual, corre- 
sponding with, though far transcending, those which 
we are conscious of possessing ourselves ? We may 
be very sure that He in whom * we live and move and 
have our being,' is in no way inferior to us. His chil- 
dren, in any good gift or power of which we are able 
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to conceive. Unless we keep this steadily in view, 
the idea of God will be in danger of being refined 
away until it become a mere vague and powerless 
sentiment of we know not what. This is everywhere, 
as if by a natural and unconscious instinct, avoided 
by the Teacher ; and so it was by those who took up 
his work after him, and handed down his influence to 
succeeding generations. It was so in his case, it is 
plain, not only because it was the long-descended 
habit of his people thus definitely and strongly to 
think and speak of God, but even because he himself 
deeply felt the great reality of the Divine Presence, 
and the immediate conscious influence of the Divine 
Spirit within his own heart. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE FINAL SCENES. 



The ministry of Christ was rapidly drawing to its 
close at the approach of the Passover of the year 
27 A.D., the year following* that in which he first 

* This statement rests on the assumption (which is as pro- 
bable as any other) that the ministry comprised only one whole 
year and part of another. 
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attracted attention as a teacher. Some of the incidents 
by which the last days were marked are among the 
most touching and suggestive in his brief career. 

The entry into Jerusalem was a short interlude of 
popularity and triumph, serving by the contrast to 
set off and illustrate what was to foUow. Jesus, it 
would appear, now permitted the people openly to 
salute him as the Christ, whereas, according to the 
synoptical narratives, he had previously shrunk from 
assuming this title. They shouted, ' Hosanna to the 
Son of David.' It wiU be observed that we have no 
explanation of the sense in which he thus allowed 
himseK to be acknowledged in that great character. 
Much in his own words may shew us that it could 
not have been in any low or political sense. Through- 
out the narrative of the three Gospels we can see that 
he had thoughts of his own of a kingdom not of this 
world ; a kingdom in which the divine qualities he 
had pronounced ' blessed' should be the ruling charac- 
teristics of his disciples. 

He had repelled the suggestion which had offered 
him *the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them,' with words implying his own self-devotion to 
the service of God alone. He had said expressly, ' the 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation,' for that 
it is a kingdom not of the outward and palpable kind, 
but inward and spiritual. He had never shewn him- 
self disposed to external and sensational display, but 
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was always conspicuously natural and unaffected in 
his words and actions. 

It is but fair, therefore, to understand this assump- 
tion of the Messianic title, in the highest sense which 
the act and the words referring to it will reasonably 
bear — ^knowing, as we do, that those who have recorded 
words and incidents for us would only interpret them 
through the medium of their own imperfect concep- 
tions.* Long after his death, these had not lost their 
power, for the disciples still anticipated their Master's 
return to the earth, then at last to enter upon his 
temporal kingdom. Probably we have in such con- 
siderations the true explanation of any inconsistency 
which may appear on the face of the narratives, in 
the various expressions of Jesus respecting his own 
position. His thoughts, as formerly observed, have 
been transmitted to us through the colouring mediumi 
of other minds ; while those who have written of him 
had themselves to learn, by the prolonged discipline 
of many years and of disappointed hopes, that he 
should reign as Christ, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and not in their sense, but in the most lofty and 
spiritual sense of that expression. This higher know- 
ledge had doubtless been acquired by the fourth Evan- 
gelist, more than by the Synoptists. He never speaks 
as they do of the Second Advent, in the primitive 

* In illustration, see Matt. xvL 21 — 23, xx. 20 — 27 ; Luke 
xxiL 24—30, xxiv. 21 ; Mark x. 35 — 45. 
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Judaic sense of the idea ; and he had learnt to think 
of the universality and spirituality of the kingdom of 
God among men, in a way which had not yet become 
familiar to the earlier Evangelists, or even perhaps to 
the mind of St. Paul himself.* 

But this higher conception by Jesus of the great 
work of his life necessarily involved the thought of 
his own destruction. The continued diffusion of his 
spiritual influence in the world required that he should 
cease to live ; for, as a Jew, he was shut up within 
the laws and customs of his own people ; and these 
were of so narrow and exclusive a character as to 
make it impossible for him during his lifetime to 
receive as disciples the people of other and heathen 
races.t Hence the necessity for his death, and this 
was easily brought about. On the one hand, his ad- 
versaries, the Pharisees, were ready to accuse him, 
before the Soman tribunal, of political ambition ; on 
the other hand, the people, speedily disappointed and 
embittered by his non-fulfilment of the temporal hopes 
which they had founded upon him, allowed their 
leaders to work their will, and themselves shouted for 
his crucifixion. 

With this prospect immediately in sight and doubt- 
less well understood, Jesus was ever calm and firm, 
prepared to meet the great trial which was so surely 

* At least in his earlier Epistles ; see 1 and 2 Thess. passim, 
and comp. 1 Cor. xv. 50 — 53, Philip. iiL 20. 

t See this more fully set forth in the next chapter. 
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awaiting him. And thus he has taught the world, by 
the express lesson of his own high example, that seK- 
sacrifice — ^the giving up of something which you value 
for the sake of God or man — is an essential element 
of Christian obedience ; that it is an acceptable offering 
to the God of Truth and Eight; and that he who 
would follow Christ with the faith of true discipleship 
must be willing and prepared, if needs be, even to 
lay down life itself at the call of sacred Duty. 

Of the later incidents, one of the most interesting, 
and one, at the same time, the most important in its 
after-influence and consequences, was the Passover 
Supper, commemorated by the Master along with his 
disciples the evening before his death. The meal was 
the ordinary meal proper to the occasion. It was 
eaten, so far as can be learnt, in the usual manner. 
The three Synoptists vary somewhat from each oth^ 
in their account of the words employed in the closing 
incident. They write in evident unconsciousness of 
the momentous consequences which are to result from 
what they teU. But they aU speak of the broken 
bread, and of the wine poured out, as significant of 
the body that was slain and the blood that was shed 
for others. The definite import of these expressions 
is nowhere recorded for us, and must consequently be 
gathered by interpretation from the known results of 
the death of Christ,* as these appear in the New Tes- 
tament. It is easy, however, to see that the words 

* See infra, Chapter VI. 
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employed at least convey the same idea of self-sacri- 
fice which appears in other instances. Luke alone of 
the Evangelists records the commemorative nature of 
the rite: 'Do this in remembrance of me/ In this 
point he is carefully followed by St. Paul — or rather, 
it should be said, he follows the longer account of 
.that apostle — for there can be little doubt the Gospel 
narrative is the later in the order of time.* From 
the primitive history of the institution it is clear that 
it was appointed, in the conception of the Evangelists, 
with the simple memorial purpose of celebrating the 
death of Christ, and perpetuating the anticipation of 
his seoond coming. 

The sacrificial and mystical ideas which are now 
so strangely acceptable to many around us, were an 
after-growth, easily traceable to the credulous and 
ill-informed faith of subsequent generations. Within 
the New Testament such ideas are not to be found. 
In its pages the rite is a simple commemoration. And 
such it may still be ; — ^while yet symbolical, not only 
of the love and veneration with which the disciple 
looks back upon the memory of his departed Master, 
but also of the living hope and aspiration which he 
cherishes for union with Him hereafter in his glorified 
and heavenly state. 

The scene in Gethsemane speedily followed. It is 
full of instruction and of deep sorrowful interest 
♦ 1 Cor. xi. 24—26 ; Luke xxii. 19. 
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Jesus manifestly /eft the trial to which he was called ; 
felt it to be one that would task his utmost strength. 
His was a nature of almost feminine tenderness, sus- 
ceptible, we may not doubt, of every genuine human 
emotion. Though brave and unflinching in the path 
of duty, this, we can plainly see, did not arise from 
insensibility. Hence those words of earnest, agonizing 
prayer. For a moment, he shrank from the trial, and 
desired that the cup might pass from him — ' my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.' 
But this outburst of natural feeling was only transient. 
It speedily passed, although the words were repeated 
three times, shewing us that the emotion was deep 
and not momentary. Moreover, its existence was a 
necessary condition and prelude to the peace and 
triumph which ensued, giving as it did their full and 
most touching import to the words, 'not as I wiU, 
but as thou wilt.** Here was perfect self-surrender 
again; fortitude, trust, submission, in circumstances 
of the deepest woe, and such as must ever command 
the sympathy and admiration of thoughtful men, 

♦ The writer may mention an illustrative incident He was 
present at the service in York Minster on the evening of Good 
Friday last. The sermon "was on the death of Christ, and de- 
livered by the celebrated Ritualistic preacher, the Rev. George 
Body. He dwelt with special emphasis upon the free, volun- 
tary, * willing' character of the death, the * sacrifice,' of Christ. 
But he left entirely out of sight the scene in Gethsemane — ^the 
prayer of Jesus that the cup might pass &om him, if it were 
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The charge upon which Jesus was arraigned and 
condemned was that of saying that he himself was 
' Christ, a king/* All the Evangelists agree in this. 
His claim was construed to be blasphemous, and this 
character it would doubtless wear to unsympathizing 
spectators. The charge against him was so framed 
also as to be equivalent to an accusation of treason 
against the Eomans. Claiming to be Christy or even 
being supposed to do so, it would easily be made to 
appear to their eyes that the accused man had a poli- 
tSobject. and waa possessed of a dangerous influence 
among the people. Accordingly, the inscription which 
Pilate put over his cross, announced him to the world 
as ' Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews.' 

We are told by one Evangelist that, at first, his 
accusers were at a loss to find witnesses against him ;t 
till at length they found two who falsely accused him 
of having spoken in a certain way against the temple. 
So little, be it observed, did it enter into their thoughts 
to charge him with the highest blasphemy of aU, as 
they would consider it, that of having said that he 

possible. Was this omission intentional, or was it only an 
oversight of negligence 1 In either case, on such an occasion, 
in such a connection, the omission is significant. It exemplifies 
the prevaiUng popular tendency, conscious or unconscioils, to 
subordinate the truth of Scripture to theological system and 
sect. 

* Luke xxiiL 2, and compare the parallels. 

t Matt. xxvL 59—63. 
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was God ! And yet, to a Jew, who would not even 
utter the Holy Name, nor permit any graven image 
or other representation of the Invisible to be made, 
the latter charge would have been the heaviest that 
could have been brought, had it been possible to make 
it. The inference is at once suggested that it was not 
within their power to bring forward such an accusa- 
tion ; that the utmost which they could allege against 
their victim was that he was guilty of having pre- 
tended to be the Christ — ^the Son of God.* This was 
enough for their purpose. From the Jewish point of 
view it was blasphemy, as they chose to say ; from 
the Eoman, it was treason against Caesar. 

The trial, if such it may be termed, was soon at 
an end, and summary justice, or injustice, was the 
custom of the time. The dreadful process of crucifixion 
speedily followed ; but, even on the cross, the calm- 
ness or moral strength and dignity of brighter days 
did not abandon the sufiferer. It may be that passing 
feelings of despair found utterance in the words which 
he repeated firom the twenty-second Psalm. But it 
is not undeserving of notice that those words are intro- 
ductory in the Psalm to a burst of religious trust and 
exultation.-(- We know that he said at last, ' Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit ;' and how could 
he feel, therefore, that God had forsaken him ? The 

♦ On this epithet see the Appendix, Note E. 
t Ps. xxii. 22 seq. 
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exclamation should perhaps be taken as indicative of 
the peace and triumph with which the sufferer fulfilled 
his Father's will, and finally drank, even to the dregs, 
the bitter cup which could not pass from him. 

And not only this. A greater proof of the tranquil 
and holy devoutness of his spirit was yet to come, 
when he breathed forth the prayer, * Father, forgive 
them; they know not what they do/* W,e do not 
wonder that the centurion, when he saw what was 
done, 'glorified God, saying. Certainly this was a 
righteous man.' 

It is impossible to read the narratives of this me- 
morable scene without observing a circumstance of 
the utmost significance. It is, that they contain no 
allusion whatever to what so many now suppose to 
have been the true meaning and purpose of the trans- 
action. Jesus upon the cross was, indeed, no ordinary 
person, suffering the penalty of a fearful death for 
crimes of blasphemy and treason which he had not 
committed. Far from this. But neither is this, as 
we are usually told, what the Scripture really contains. 
It is something infinitely greater. The sufferer, who 
prays in his agony that the cup may pass from him, 
who calls upon his God, and asks the Divine forgive- 

* Luke xxiiL 34. The words are only given by St. Luke, 
and it is proper to notice that some ancient authorities are 
without them. But Tischendorf admits them. They are in 
perfect keeping with the general spirit of Christ's teaching. 

F 
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ness for his murderers, who commends his spirit into 
the hands of his Father in heaven, and meekly bows 
his head and dies — ^this is the Almighty Being him- 
self, mocked and buffeted and spit upon by sinful 
men, lifted up and nailed by them to the cross and 
crucified, like any common malefactor of the day — 
but the Evangelists pass coldly over this marvellous 
fact, without the slightest allusion to it ! 

Nor is this all; for in thus suffering and dying 
Christ is making an atonement and expiation of un- 
speakable value, affecting the whole race of men for 
all ages to come. In the words of the Second Article 
of the English Church, he is dying ' to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of men/ He is dying, 
we are told, in various phrase, to satisfy the demands 
of the infinite justice, which but for this sacrifice and 
propitiation must have consigned the human race to 
endless misery in helL Such is the true character of 
that scene ; but then the Evangelists, all four, in de- 
scribing what takes place, leave all this out of sight ! 
It is true, they introduce many small incidents which 
are of no importance whatever, and which were hardly 
worth mentioning, except that they give life and cha- 
racter to their descriptions. But they do not suggest 
to their readers, even by a slight hint or a passing 
allusion, the true significance or the true effect of what 
was being done. Were they, then, themselves in 
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ignorance of it? Or could they wish their readers 
to be ignorant ? Or were they only careless and for- 
getful, while yet the transaction was of infinite weight 
and value in the sight of God ? They were writing 
forty years or more after the event. Is it, then, to be 
supposed that the true character of what took place 
had faded from their thoughts ? 

How differently, at aU events, a narrator under 
modern prepossessions can treat the subject may be 
illustrated by a single sentence. M. de Pressens^, in 
a recent work, in speaking of the siege of Jerusalem, 
observes of that terrible time, that Josephus knew not 
that Jerusalem waa then expiating a yet darker crime 
than one he had just mentioned, 'and that its soil, 
once sacred, had been stained by the blood of God.'* 
The Evangelists have no remark of the kind to make ; 
they utter no word to lead us to think that it was ' the 
blood of God' that was being shed; not a word to 
indicate that such an idea (so gross and heathenish 
as it is) had ever entered, or could enter, into their 
minds.-(" Not a word to this effect, but very much to 
the contrary. Strange inconsistency, again, between 
the popular theologies of the nineteenth century and 
the New Testament ! 

Finally, Jesus upon the cross, meekly bowing his 
head to die, willing to die because even such was the 

* Pressena^, Early Years of Christianity, p. 364. 
t On Acts XX. 28, see the Appendix, Note C. 

F 2 
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heavenly Father's decree, praying for the forgiveness 
of his enemies, and committing his spirit in peace to 
the Almighty keeping, — Jesus, as he is thus set before 
us by the Evangelists, was and is an Example to the 
world for all ages to come. He was so, however, and 
he is so, only on the supposition that he was truly 
what he appeared to be, what he is termed by an 
apostolical writer, even one of many ' brethren,* ' made 
perfect' by the sufferings through which he was called 
to pass* If he were not this, if he were a human 
being only in outward appearance, if he were not a 
man in reality, but God Himself, surely he is no 
Example for us in any true sense of the word, and he 
cannot be so. For in that case, could we think that 
the humiliation, agony, submission to pain and woe, 
were real ? Could they be real, and not a mere passing 
show, put on for the occasion ? What moral strength 
or comfort could frail and tempted man derive from 
the spectacle of an Infinite Person called to suffer, 
pretending to suffer, as Jesus did ? The whole idea 
of this seems to be so remote from possibility, and so 
contrary to every dictate of natural reason, that the 
thoughtful mind instinctively revolts from it, and is 
only made to receive it by the constraining force of 
habit and education. Without doubt the conception 
referred to is slowly crumbling away. It is ceasing, 
and it must cease, to have authority or influence 

♦ Heb. ii. 10—18, v. 7—9. 
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among reasonable men. May the religious guides of 
our people be wise in time ; and, before it is too late, 
shew them how to replace old and worn-out theories 
of patristic and mediaeval superstition with the pure, 
natural, invigorating doctrine of Jesus Christ ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB ATONEMENT OR RECONCILIATION BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

The omission and silence referred to in the last 
chapter may be accounted for. We have seen that 
the oldest part of the New Testament is the Pauline 
Epistles. At the time when these were written, the 
troublesome question about the claims of the Law and 
the relation of the Gentiles to the Grospel was still 
the subject of earnest discussion, as appears from the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Romans, the Ephesians 
and the Colossians. At an interval of from twenty to 
thirty years afterwards, the earliest date to which the 
Gospels can be referred, always excepting the fourth, 
which is still later, the controversy alluded to had 
been virtually settled, and decided in favour of the 
Gentiles. Hence, although the death of the Messiah 
had afforded the great means for its termination, yet 
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when the narratives of the crucifixion were composed 
tiiere was no occasion to refer either to a controversy 
which had originated only after that event, or to the 
arguments and circumstances by which if had been 
closed. The whole question was now simply a thing 
of the past, and it does not, therefore, recur promi- 
nently either in the Gospels, or in the later writings 
of the New Testament, except in the form of occasional 
allusions to the death of Christ, under images derived 
from the levitical sacrifices.* 

This wiU be readily understood from a brief exposi- 
tion of the circumstances and arguments above re- 
ferred to. 

The Jewish people, it would appear, had not ex- 
pected the death of the Messiah. It might well, 
indeed, be a strange and unnatural idea to their minds, 
that the long expected Prince, the specially beloved 
of Jehovah, should be rejected by his own people, 
and destroyed at the hands of triumphant enemies. 
Jesus, however, must himself have distinctly foreseen 
his approaching sufferings and death. On several occa- 
sions he spoke of them to the disciples ; but they, we 
are told, ' understood none of these things.' On one 
occasion Peter expressly said, 'Be it. far from thee. 
Lord ; this shall not be unto thee.'-(" At the cruci- 

* See the note (t) at the end of this chapter. 

t Matt. xvi. 21 — 23 ; comp. Lukeix. 45,xviii. 31—34 ; John 
xiL 34. 
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fixion, ' all the disciples forsook him and fled/ The 
event fell with sudden and overwhelming terror upon 
their unprepared minds ; as, indeed, according to the 
narratives, they were equally imprepared for the resur- 
rection. 

But, as we have seen, the death of Christ was in- 
evitable under the circumstances. We can now also 
see that it was a necessary part of the whole scheme of 
Divine Providence, and this for two principal reasons • 
first, to check, if it could not entirely destroy, the 
vain hopes of temporal power and conquest which 
evidently filled the minds of the early disciples. The 
crucifixion would at least make it very plain to them 
that such hopes could have no immediate fulfilment 
in connection with their Master. But, secondly, what 
proved to be of the most durable importance, the same 
event was needed for the extension of the Gospel to 
the Gentile world. This statement requires a more 
particular elucidation. 

By his birth, Jesus Christ was a Jew, and 'under 
the Law.' He did not address himself, in his own 
ministry, to any except ' the lost sheep of the house 
of IsraeL'* Yet he knew, nevertheless, that he had 
* other sheep, which were not of that fold.'-(" The strong 
prejudices of the people, however, could not readily 
believe that others besides Jews could be admitted to 

* Comp. Matt. xv. 21 mi, 
t John X. 16 ; comp. xiL 24. 
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come in and share with them the anticipated glories 
and blessings of the kingdom of heaven. This feeling 
appears at times very strongly, especially among the 
stricter Judaizing zealots and Pharisees. Several pas- 
sages in the book of Acts shew ns this, and also how 
great was the opposition which Paul encountered, in 
his determination to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
The conservative position was, that none but Jews 
* by nature,' or by * conversion,' could be permitted to 
be subjects of Christ ; and it was held that no Gentile 
could become a Christian without first submitting to 
certain Mosaic rites, or in fact embracing Judaism.* 

Had this party prevailed, there would have been 
an end to the spirituality and tmiversality of the 
(JospeL Christianity would have been simply a 
' heresy' of Judaism. It would have lost its interest 
for the world ; and, most probably, it would not have 
survived the century which gave it birth. But the 
free-minded and outspoken Paul, by his preaching and 
his writings, prevented this abortive result, although 
some even of the most influential > of his Christian 
contemporaries- hindered him in his work, and did 
what they cOuld to withstand his influence.^f" 

The death of the Messiah was the one great channel 
through which the extension of Christianity to the 
world was brought about In other, and more scrip- 

* Acts X., XY. 3, 5 ; comp. xxiL 21, 22 ; GaL ii 7 teq. 
t GaL ii. ; Acts xviii. 5, 6, xxii. 21 — 23. 
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tural phrase, it was by that event that the 'wall of 
partition' between Jew and Gentile was thrown down, 
and the 'atonement/ or 'reconciliation' of man to 
God, was effected.* 

But let us carefully observe the true import of 
such expressions. The 'reconciliation' referred to is 
nowhere said to have been that of God to man; nowhere 
in the New Testament. This is only an idea of later 
times, common indeed in the dogmatic teaching of 
our own day, but altogether absent from the New 
Testament. The reconciliation meant was that of 
sinful and alienated man to the merciful God. The 
necessity for it, and for the particular form which 
it assumed, was, to the Jewish mind, founded upon 
certain circumstances and ideas which must now be 
briefly enumerated. 

The Jews had learnt to esteem themselves as the 
righteous and favourite people of God. The Gentiles 
were sinners and outcasts in His sight. The latter 
could not rightfully approach the Messiah, for he be- 
longed exclusively to the privileged race of Abraham 
— so, by the latter, it was believed. But then the 
Jews, when they rejected and crucified the Christ, cut 
themselves off by their own deed from that national 
prerogative of theirs. He, by his death, ceased to be 
a man imder their Law, and, rising to heaven, he 
became a spiritual being. How, then, is he now to 
♦ Eom. V. 10, 11 ; 1 Cor. v. 17 seq. 
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be approached and received ? Simply, for Jew and 
Gentile alike, hj faith, belief in him in his risen and 
glorified state.* The Jew, with aU the strictness of 
his notions about the righteousness of the law, was 
not really righteous, for he had not been able to keep 
the law."(" If justice were done, he too must be cast 
out of the promised kingdom ; but God was merciful 
to Jew and Gentile alike. Through the death of His 
Son, the Messiah, He made known * the riches of His 
grace' to the world,} and allowed an end to be put 
to the disqualification caused to all alike by the want 
of righteousness. ' Eich in mercy,' He had done this 
for the Jew ; and he did it also for the Gentile. Those 
who were ' baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into his death;* and rising again with him to the 
new life of faith, they were now dead to the law, and 
released from its claims. § The way of access for aU 
was faith; and faith was now to be accounted for the 
righteousness II in which the Jew was so ready to boast 
as his exclusive possession, but which he did not 
really possess. It would equally be accounted for 
righteousness to the Gentile, so that his want of the 
legality of the Jew should be no effectual bar to dis- 
cipleship in the sight of God. Was He * the God of 
the Jews only ? Was He not also of the Gentiles ? 
Yes, of the Gentiles also.' ' Circumcision' and ' uncir- 

♦ Rom. X. 9, iii 22 seq., v. 1 seq, t Rom. ii, iii. 

J Ephes. ii. 4 — 13. § Rom. vi. 3 w^. || Rom. iv. 
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cumcision' He alike justifies (or accounts righteous) 
'by faith/* 

By his death, therefore, the Messiah became the 
spiritual Head of the universal church, and access to 
him was thus opened to all men, graciously offered to 
* all,' by the free gift of God. It was easy, then, and 
almost literally exact, to say that he ' died for' those 
who thus became admissible, by his dying, within the 
fold of his people, in spite of their past sins. There 
was but little of metaphor in the words when it was 
declared that he 'shed his blood' and *laid down his 
life' and 'gave himseK' for others. 

Again, it was inevitable that a Jewish writer should 
in such a case adopt phraseology derived from the 
usages of his own ancient religion, and should speak 
of Jesus, in his death, as a * sacrifice ;' even a^ being 
' set forth to be a propitiation.' f In such expressions 
there is something of figure ; but the literal fact which 
the figure conveys is not that the merciful Father of 
aU needed to be appeased by the death of an innocent 
victim, — ^much as an ancient Greek might have thought 
of Jupiter or Neptune. Nor was it that the infinite 
justice and holiness of G^d required 'satisfaction,* 

* Rom. iii. 29, 30. 

t Rom. iii. 25. The rendering should most probably be, 
'whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation in his blood 
through faith.' — So Prof. Jowett, Meyer, De Wette, Bunsen's 
Btbelvjerh, and others of the highest authority. 
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and must obtain this even by the immolation of an 
innocent victim. It was not this, — ^at least this is 
nowhere laid down, or even indirectly conveyed, in 
the New Testament. It was not this, therefore, but 
simply that the earthly and mortal Christ through 
his death ascended his spiritual throne, became the 
heavenly and glorified Christ in whom all things have 
been created anew;* and is now accessible to all 
men alike, over all the world, by the simple faith and 
obedience of discipleship, without regard to Jewish 
rites, or, in other words, 'without the deeds of the 
law.' 

It is necessary, however, to observe more parti- 
cularly what it was that constituted the equal dis- 
qualification of all for immediate admission to the 
privileges of discipleship. It was the sins of aU. 
' None were righteous, no not one ;' aU were ' concluded 
imder sin.' But the acknowledgment of the Messiah, 
*by faith,' that is, the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth 
as the promised Christ,i- with the practical obedience 
which this naturally involved, was allowed, by the 
mercy of God, to confer the needed righteousness and 
consequent admission to the Messiah's kingdom. Such 
was the conception and such the argument maintained 
by Paul against the Judaizers of his day. Hence, 

* Compare Ephes. i ; Coloss. i. 

t Compare such passages as John iv. 26, vilL 24, 28, xi. 27, 
xiii. 19 ; Acts ix. 20—22, xviii. 28 ; 1 John v. 1, 5. 
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again, it was an obvious thing to say, that Christ 
'died for sin; the 'just for the unjust/ that he 'gave 
his life a ransom for many ;' — figurative expressions, 
it is plain, derived from the ancient sacrifices and 
their connected ideas. It was not, I repeat, that the 
infinite justice, or the infinite wrath, would have con- 
signed sinful men to everlasting suffering, in punish- 
ment of their transgressions: this is nowhere stated 
in the pages of the New Testament, but is only the 
speculative, theological solution of a supposed diffi- 
culty. It is nowhere stated within the New Testament, 
as the reader may see who will take the trouble to 
look there for himself. Nor are we anywhere told 
that Jesus Christ, being an infinite person, was able, 
by sacrificing himself, to make an infinite atonement 
for the sins of the world, and so to release men from 
well-deserved damnation. And, indeed, if this be the 
doctrine of any creed, if it be really held by any 
Christian of modem times, as it would seem to be by 
some,* is it not manifestly untrue ? For is not sin 
still punished ? Do those who profess the old doc- 
trines of propitiation and substitution, think that hell 
has ceased to exist ? And, if it has not, how shall 
any one afl&rm that Christ, by his death, has redeemed 
and saved a sinful world from the miserable conse- 

* The reader may compare Archbishop Thomson's defence 
of the popular theory, in his Essay on the death of Christ in 
Aids to Faith, 4th ed., 1863. 
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quences of transgression? Clearly, on the popular 
theory, those consequences still follow, still await the 
sinner ; and innumerable millions of sinful men are 
yearly consigned to the unspeakable torments of hell, 
quite as much as if Christ had never lived. What 
then, again, I would ask, is the popular theory worth ? 
The peculiar scriptural language to which I am 
referring is, therefore, in truth easily explicable, with 
a reasonable degree of attention to the historical cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which it was first employed. 
Christ died, not, in the words of the Second Article, 
' to reconcile his Father to us ;* for He who is Infinite 
Love and Mercy needed not to be thus reconciled by 
innocent blood ; Christ died, not to make an ' atone- 
ment' for sin, in the old and still too conmion heathen 
sense of this word; noi* to 'satisfy' the demands of 
justice or of 'wrath,'* which otherwise must have 
fallen upon man, and found their 'satisfaction' in the 
endless sujBFerings of the greater portion of our race 
in the eternal state. So horrible an idea as this is 
nowhere to be found in the words of any original 
Christian authority whatever, but only in the curious 
systems of mediaeval theologians and their followers — 
who certainly, in this case, as in some others, have 
shewn themselves ' wise above what is written.' Christ 
died, simply that through his death he might enter 
upon his universal empire, that thus he might 'draw 
* See Archbishop Thomson's Essay, just leferred to. 
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aU men' to hiinseK, uniting together in one those who 
before were 'afar oiBF' with them that were already 
*nigh/ bringing the 'lost sheep/ not only of 'the 
house of Israel/ but also of all the outcast nations, 
into his fold ; and thus, again, in a word, ' reconciling' 
not God to man, but man to God. 

It is easy, then, to see why there is no allusion to 
the supposed 'atoning efficacy' of the cross in the 
narratives of the crucifixion. It had not entered into 
the minds of the writers that such a construction of 
the event was possible. And as to the controversies 
about the admission of the Gentiles to Christianity, 
and the legal disqualification under which, to Jewish 
eyes, they lay, in regard to the promised kingdom, these 
too were becoming things of the past when the Gospels 
were written. Hence, doubtless, the silence with 
which they are passed over ; while, at the same time, 
neither in the actual words of Christ, nor in the nar- 
ratives of the crucifixion, is there a single expression 
from which we can justly infer that such a doctrine 
as that of the atonement, in any modern or orthodox 
form of it, was in the slightest degree known, or 
thought of, either by Jesus or by his biographers. 

One other fact is deserving of notice. When it is 

said that Christ died 'for' others, 'the just for the 

unjust/* the meaning is, not that he died in their 

place, as their substitute, but in their hehalf, or as their 

* As Rom. V. 6, 7, 8 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18. 
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benefactor.* Such is the only meaning which the 
words convey. And obviously such was the truth. 
The benefit bestowed was manifest, consisting in the 
admission to Christianity and consequent reconcilia- 
tion to God of those who, according to the strong 
Hebrew prejudices of the time, were ' by nature chil- 
dren of wrath,' 'aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel,' unfitted both by their Gentile birth and by 
actual sins to be received among the disciples of the 
kingdom. But, by dying and by giving his life, as it 
were, a ' ransom' for them, Jesus the Christ ' redeemed' 
them from their outcast state, ' saved' them from their 
sins, and the punishments awaiting a sinful world. 
To vary the figure, he 'purchased' them with his 
blood,"(" he even ' bore their sins in his own body on 
the tree.' He was /made a curse' for them; and by 
his stripes they were healed. There is a variety of 
phrases of this kind ; none of them surely to be lite- 
rally accepted, but all to be understood as figures, 
expressive of the great historical fact which lies at 
their basis. That fact, once more, is simply this, that 
Christ died, in brder that all men, of every nation, 
might be admissible, by a new way of justification, to 

* The preposition used is vTrcp, and not &vtIj except in Matt. 
XX. 28 (parallel with Mark x. 45). Here the idea of substitution 
is by no means clear, though it need not be excluded. The 
meaning may be the same, as in Matt. xvii. 27, *Give unto 
them /or me and thee.' 

t Acts XX. 28. 
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his spiritual fold, even though they were 'sinners' and 
Gentiles, and even though he were the Hebrew Mes- 
siah, born 'under the Law/ 

Such, then, was the 'mystery' of * Christ crucified,' 
* the mystery which had been hid from ages and from 
generations/* Its great expounder, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, exulted in the light which it was given to 
him, first and foremost of the apostles, to receive into 
his mind. He determined to know nothing 'save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.'"!" The change of rela- 
tions thus wrought between God and a sinful world 
was to him nothing less than a 'new creation;' and, 
if he wrote the Epistle to the Colossians, he describes 
in glowing terms the redemption and renewal of all 
things, through him who was the 'first-born from the 
dead.'! 

But the controversies in which these ideas and this 
language origiuated are dead and gone. Except as 
possessed of historical interest, the modern disciple 
has Uttle concern with them, and it is, therefore, the 
greatest possible mistake to construct dogmas and 
systems of doctrine out of such purely temporary and 
artificial elements. Still, and evermore, Christianity 
consists in following him who 'hath the words of 
eternal life ;' in earnest and faithful obedience to the 
word and the spirit of Christ This, indeed, may be 

* 1 Cor. i 23 ; CoL i 26. t 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

X CoL L 12 seq. 

G 
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leaxnt, and very cleaxly, firom Paul himself. So the 
reader will find who will refer to those sections of his 
Epistles in which he sets forth the duties and the 
virtues of the Christian life : in which too he shews 
us, as plainly as words can speak, exactly what Christ 
himself had taught, namely, that practical love to God 
and our neighbour is better than all burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.* 

It is not to be overlooked that the common expres- 
sion, * for Christ's sake,' is altogether without example 
in the New Testament. God is never represented 
there as doing anything whatever * for Christ's sake,' 
as, on the popular theory. He ought everywhere to 
have been. The one instance*!- in which the expres- 
sion is found, is an acknowledged mistranslation; 
the words really being, * even as God in Christ hath 
forgiven you.' 

In the foregoing exposition, no attempt has been 
made to include the peculiar conception of the death 
of Christ presented by the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The statements of that Epistle must, in fact, be re- 
garded simply as the individual and private theory of 
its unknown author, who does not appear to have 
contemplated the Gentiles in what he says, and never 
mentions the great controversy about their admission 
to Christianity. What he says was applicable only 

* See, in particular, Rom. xiL— xiv.; 1 Cor. xiiL; GaL v.; 
Ephes. iv., vL; Col. iiL f Ephes. iv. 32. 
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to the Hebrews to whom he wrote, and was no doubt 
felt by many of them to be highly useful and appro- 
priate. To us his argument speaks very indirectly. 
His characteristic expressions are found nowhere else 
in the New Testament ; and being addressed so exclu- 
sively to Hebrew converts familiar with the Levitical 
system, they could not, and did not, become a com- 
manding element in the later development of Chris- 
tianity, as did the ideas of Paul, and those of the 
fourth Evangelist. Hence they may safely be left 
out of the accoimt, in endeavouring to estimate the 
practical and permanent value of Christianity for our 
own and for future times. 

It would seem to be clear, however, that the writer 
to the Hebrews held the belief in the expiation of 
sin by the death of Jesus Christ. This was to be 
expected from one writing so expressly for Jews, and 
himself educated under the influence of the sacrificial 
ideas of the ancient Judaism. It is to be noted also 
that he expresses himself in a very peculiar way 
throughout the Epistle. Jesus is both the victim 
offered upon the altar, and also the priest by whom 
a, is offered — ^not literally so, it is plain, but only in 
a kind of allegory. Moreover, let it be carefully ob- 
served, the sins for which Jesus by his own blood 
makes atonement, are past sins. These are now re- 
mitted to those who, by faith, have become his dis- 
ciples, and they need not hereafter trouble themselves 

G 2 
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about their former ceremonial observances. If, how- 
ever, these Hebrew Christians should sin again, after 
they have ' received the knowledge of the truth,' in 
that case, they are told, there 'remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins/* The sacrifice offered, the atonement 
made, was once for alL It was not to be from time 
to time renewed, according to this apostolical writer, 
even by a 'sacrificing priest,' whether in Greek, or 
Eoman, or Anglican 'orders/ 

All this, again, shews us how peculiar and indivi- 
dual is the doctrine of the author of this Epistle ; as 
also, how radically different, on important points, are 
his conceptions from those which find favour with 
some of our modern controversialists. On these dif- 
ferences, however, it is unnecessary to dwell further- 
in this connection."!" 

* Heb. X. 12—27. 

t It has been observed (mpra, p. 70), that there is no men- 
tion of the Gentile controversy in the later writings of the New 
Testament, except in the form of occasional allusions to the 
death of Christ, under images derived from the Levitical sacri- 
fices. Such allusions occur in the Epistles which bear the name 
of Peter, and in the writings attributed to John. It may be, 
however, that in both of these authors, especially the latter, a 
true sacrificial efficacy is meant to be ascribed to the death of 
Christ. The conception of so unique a person as the incarnate 
Word in John, and of Jesus as the long-expected Messiah in 
Peter, might well, in those days, be accompanied by the idea 
of his death having, in some real sense, been an offering by 
which the sins of mankind were expiated, the Almighty pro- 
pitiated, and a way opened for the outcast heathen races into 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THB FOUBTH GOSPEIr— THB WORD MADE FLESH. 

In this portion of the New Testament a very dif- 
ferent conception of the person and ministry of Jesus 
is presented to us from that which appears in the 
three Synoptics. It is not requisite, or practicable, to 
enter minutely into the subject in this place, but a 
few of the leading considerations are desirable, for the 
sake of completing the outline here intended to be 
given.* 

In the three Synoptics, Jesus appears as a human 

his kingdom. This is at least a possible coiistruction of the 
language now referred to. But yet there is no express statement 
to this effect in John or Peter, any more than elsewhere ; and 
it is easy to see that the highest Christian idea of God as the 
all-merciful and loving Father is wholly inconsistent with the 
old pagan and Jewish notion of propitiation or expiation by 
means of a sacrifice. Such conceptions, therefore, on this sub- 
ject, even if held by the writers just named, can only be regarded 
as transient forms of thought, lijce the belief in demoniacal pos- 
sessions. Especially must this be said, if they are seen to be 
out of harmony with the permanent dictates of reason and reli- 
gious reverence. Compare, however, John i. 29, 36 ; 1 John 
i 7, ii. 2 ; 1 Peter i. 18, 19 ; also several expressions in the book 
of Revelation, ^passim, 

* For a more complete discussion of this question, the reader 
is referred to chapters xiv. — ^xvii of the work mentioned in the 
Preface. 
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being endowed with divine powers. He is enabled 
both to teach the people around him with great effect, 
and also to perform for them many * mighty worjis/ 
these being usually of the benevolent kind, and such 
as led his disciples and others to recognize him as the 
expected Messiah. The people also regard him as a 
' prophet ;' they follow him in crowds, and listen gladly 
to the words which he speaks to them, in precepts, 
parables, exhortations, and longer discourses, suitable 
to the persons and the circumstances around him. 

The fourth Gospel gives us little of this peculiar 
portraiture, what resemblance it has to the synoptical 
account being in general features only, not in details. 
Jesus works some miracles, it is true ; but, with one 
or two exceptions,* they are diiBFerent from those of 
the other Gospels. He utters no parables such as we 
have in these — not one. The Baptism is not men- 
tioned, nor the Temptation. The teachings of Christ 
are delivered partly in the form of controversial dis- 
cussions with the unbelieving Jews, and also in dia- 
logues and expositions of a very peculiar character 
with his own disciples. His object usually is to 
vindicate his own position or authority as the Mes- 
siah, and to exhibit, though often in obscure language, 
his own intimate relations with God — an object of 
which there is scarcely a trace in the Synoptics. The 
Lord's Prayer is not found in this Gospel, nor any- 

* John vi. 5—13, 19, 20. 
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thing like it. It is hardly conceivable that the same 
mind should have expressed itself in the simple and 
natural language of that prayer, and in the form of 
the prayer attributed to Jesus in chapter xvii of this 
GrospeL In John there is no Sermon on the Mount, 
nor anything approaching it in character ; the institu- 
tion of the Lord's Supper is not mentioned, for, in the 
writer's judgment, it is impossible to think that the 
meal described in chapter xiii. is the same with the 
Passover meal of the Synoptics. The memorable scene 
in Gethsemane is not alluded to ; and, in short, there 
is scarcely any resemblance whatever between the 
words or even the ideas of Christ which this Evan- 
gelist reports, and his various teachings as given by 
the Three. On the other hand, the Epistles of John 
are written and conceived exactly in the style of the 
words attributed to Jesus in the Gospel, and the tone 
of thought pervading the first Epistle more especially 
is evidently the very same which occurs in the former, 
in the various utterances of Jesus which are found 
there. 

These remarkable phenomena render it impossible 
to construct a true and natural harmony between the 
Synoptics and the fourth Gospel, as the reader will 
probably see for himself if he will make the attempt 
to do so, or if he will examine any of the works in 
which this attempt has been made. They suggest also 
the conclusion that this Evangelist has not even in- 
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tended to compose & strictly historical account of the 
Ministry, but rather a theological treatise in a narra- 
tive form, his great object being simply to set forth 
and recommend the belief that Jesus was the Christ 
This is done in the author's own manner, by the selec- 
tion of suitable events, and the introduction of such 
sayings and discourses as might best conduce, in his 
judgment, to the end he had in view. 

According to this account of the subject, the Gospel 
is not primarily a historical work at all, in any strict 
sense of this expression, although it most probably 
contains some historical materials. It is rather a 
theological argument, in the form of a history ; and 
its great purpose is what is stated at the close of 
chapter xx. in the words, ' These are written, that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing ye might have life through his 
name.' To this it must be added, that the discourses 
and the prayer of Jesus in this Gospel are in aU pro- 
bability the composition of the Evangelist, as it is 
well known to have been the custom, with historical 
writers of his time, to ascribe to the personages of their 
histories conversations and speeches such as they con- 
sidered suitable to their characters and circumstances. 

However this may be, the differences between the 
first three Gospels and the fourth are such as to make 
it necessary to consider the latter as a substantive 
work, by itself; and to read and interpret many of 
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its words and phrases, not in the light of the other 
Gospels, but in that of certain weU-known philosophi- 
cal conceptions and speculations with which its author 
was unquestionably familiar. 

This is more particularly seen in the introduction 
to the GospeL Here it is shewn that in Jesus the 
Divine Word (Logos) ' became flesh and dwelt among 
us/ The conception of the Word was a familiar one 
in the ancient world at the time when the Gospel was 
written, and long before. It is not in its origin a 
Christian conception ; let this be especially observed 
by the reader. It is a product of Gentile or heathen 
speculation. In illustration of this statement, it will 
be sufl&cient to cite the following words from an emi- 
nent authority. Dr. Burton, in his Bampton Lectures, 
speaking of certain emanations from the Divine Mind 
called Mon&y writes as follows : ' One of these -^ons 
was termed Logos ; and we may say with truth that 
between the genuine followers of Plato and the cor- 
rupters of his doctrine, the Gnostics, the whole learned 
world, at the time of our Saviour's death, from Athens 
to Alexandria, and from Eome to Asia Minor, was 
beset with philosophical systems, in every one of 
which the term Logos held a conspicuous place.'* 

What was meant exactly by the Word, or Logos, in 
the time of St. John, it is difficult to state to the 

* Bcmpton Lectwres (by Dr. E. Burton, Regius Professor at 
Oxford), 1829, p. 215. 
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reader in few words. It may be leamt in various 
ancient authors ; and especially in the pages of the 
Jewish Philo of Alexandria, who lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, and was for a part of his 
life a contemporary of Christ and the apostles. This 
writer has anticipated the Evangelist in saying, re- 
specting the Divine Word, all that is said in the proem 
of the Gospel, and a good deal besides. A Bampton 
Lecturer of our own day gives the following account : 
' the term Logos denotes at the very least some- 
thing intimately and everlastingly present with God, 
something as internal to the Being of God as thought 
is to the soul of man. In truth, the Divine Logos is 
God reflected in His own eternal Thought; in the 
Logos, God is His own Object. This Infinite Thought, 
the reflection and counterpart of God, subsisting in 
God as a Being or Hypostasis, and having a tendency 
to self-communication — such is the Logos. The Logos 
is the Thought of God, not intermittent and precarious 
like human thought, but subsisting with the intensity 
of a personal form.'* It does not appear what this 
learned writer means exactly by saying that the Word 
* subsisted in God as a Being or Hypostasis, having a 
tendency to self-communication,' and * with the inten- 
sity of a personal form.' Nor does he teU us where 
precisely he obtained this subtle piece of divine phi- 

* Liddon, Bampton Lecki/res, pp. 228, 229 (smaller edition, 
1868). 
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losophy; but he is, no doubt, very near the truth 
when he writes that the Word was, or was conceived 
of as, * the Thought of God ;' and also when he says, 
in the same passage, that the Word was not ' an inde- 
pendent being existing externally to the One God,' 
adding that so to conceive of it * would be an error at 
issue with the first truth of monotheism.' It cannot 
be doubted that this is a just representation. But 
then does it not provoke the suggestion that it would 
be well, therefore, not to speaJe of the Word as *an 
independent being,' possessed o£ a separate personal 
existence ; not even to conceive of it under this poly- 
theistic character, and much less to address it con- 
tinually in prayers and hymns, exactly as if it were 
* an independent being, existing externally to the One 
God'? 

The truth, then, would appear to be, that the Word 
or Logos was the form under which the thought or 
reason or mind of God was conceived of, especially as 
it manifested itself outwardly in creation and provi- 
dence. According to the fundamental tenets of the phi- 
losophy in which this mode of conception originated, 
the Supreme God could not come into contact, or into 
any close relations, with gross and sinful matter, in 
creation or otherwise. To avoid the supposition of 
this, it was said that His Word came forth from Tfim , 
and acted for Him. But what was really meant by 
such expressions was, nevertheless, only that God 
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acted or manifested Himself. Then, in the course of 
time, this divine, self-revealing faculty, the thought 
of the Infinite Mind, was hypostatized, that is, con- 
ceived of and represented as a personal being, and is 
even spoken of by Philo not only as the * Son of God,* 
and the * first begotten Son,' but also as a * second God/ 
But then, again, this writer was a Jew, and it is 
scarcely probable that he intended really to make two 
Gods ; though, indeed, we can perhaps hardly judge 
what might seem probable or possible in those days 
of unbridled speculation. He may, therefore, have 
conceived of the Word, in its character of a separate 
personal being, only in a kind of improper or figura- 
tive sense ; and he goes back, from time to time, to 
speak of it still as only a power, or manifestation, of 
the One Supreme. In reference to this question, Dr. 
liddon observes that a study of certain passages in 
Philo will 'convince any unprejudiced reader that 
Philo did not know his own mind; that his Logos 
was sometimes impersonal and sometimes not, or that 
he sometimes thought of a personal Logos and never 
believed in one.'* This is a convenient way of settling 
the point, so far as Philo is concerned. 

The fact, however, remains and cannot be too dis- 
tinctly kept in view, and cannot be got rid of on any 
supposition whatever, that the doctrine of the Word 
was not in its origin a doctrine of Christian revela- 

* Bampton Lectures^ pp. 66, 67. 
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tion, and that we do not owe that doctrine to Chris- 
tianity at all, but to heathen philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, the fourth Evangelist, for reasons of which he 
has not informed us, adopted this conception. He did 
so, we may conjecture, out of regard to the persons 
for whom he wrote the GospeL They would be fami- 
liar with that way of conceiving of God and His active 
manifestation of Himself in the world ; and so the 
Evangelist, when he intended to say that Divine power 
from God was with Jesus and in him, expresses this 
by telling us that the Word was in him, was ' made 
flesh* in him — ^the same Word which was in the be- 
ginning with God, and was in truth God Himself.* 

Such being the fundamental conception of the 
Gospel, Jesus is represented throughout as acting and 
speaking in harmony with it, as might be expected. 
He says, for example, * I came down from heaven not 
to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me ;' he says, * Before Abraham was, I am* (or pro- 

* It has been a question, and it must be so, whether the 
Evangelist, in v. 1 of the Gospel, meant to say * the Word was 
God/ or only * the Word was a god,' that is, a divine being. 
Important considerations, which can scarcely be introduced 
here, lead to the latter interpretation of his statement ; but, 
nevertheless, throughout the exposition now given the usual 
orthodox view of his meaning has been accepted as correct — ^the 
result being to identify God and the Word ; in other words, to 
consider as one, God and the Thought or Reason of His own 
mind : according to the Evangelist's statement, ' the Word was 
God.' 
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bably, * I am Tie,' that is, the pre-ordained Messiah).* 
He speaks of the glory which he had with (Jod * before 
the world was ;' and Thomas, addressing him after 
the resurrection, is represented as saying, * My Lord 
and my God.'"f- 

It is to be noted, however, that while the Evangelist 
thus represents Jesus as the Word * made flesh,' he 
does not refrain from saying that the Father Himself 
was present in him. The words that he speaks he 
has heard from the Father; his works are not his 
own, but the Father's that sent him. He says, too, 
' I and my Father are one.' From such expressions 
it appears that the Word in Jesus was conceived of 
as equivalent to the presence of the Father, of Grod 
Himself, in him ; insomuch that Jesus can even say, 
* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.' The 
two forms of expression are probably identical in force, 
being each of them intended simply to convey the 
one idea of the Divine power in Jesus ; to state that it 
was this which made him what he was. At one time, 

* John viii. 58 ; compare John viii. 24, 28, with iv. 26, ix. 9. 
There is no reference in viii 58 to Exod. iiL 14, as often sup- 
posed ; for here, in the Hebrew, the tense ia future, ' I will be.' 

t John vL 38, viii 58, xviL 5, xx. 28 ; compare viii. 42, 
xiiL 3, xvi. 27. John iii. 13 may be a parenthesis by the Evan- 
gelist. Compare the introduction of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which is found the same conception of the personality of the 
divine Son who, in the next chapter of the Epistle, is identified 
with Jesus. 
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it is the Father that acts through him, at another it 
is the Word ; but the two statements are really, in 
value, one and the same. 

It thus appears that the interpretation of this Gospel 
is not so difficult as it might at first sight appear, 
when it is remembered that the Evangelist has bor- 
rowed from the Gentile philosophy a peculiar mode 
of speaking of the Divine presence and action, and 
has applied it to the person of Christ. In so doing, 
it may be added, he cannot have intended to lead his 
readers to think that Jesus was personally God, but 
only that he was the chosen instrument of the Divine 
Wisdom and G<X)dness to the world; that, in other 
words, God was with him, enabling him to speak as 
'never man spake,' and to do the works which no 
man could do, unless God were with him .♦ 

Some, however, while substantially adopting this 
mode of explanation, have yet, in one respect, gone a 
little further. It has been held that the Evangelist 
did intend to distinguish between God and the Word, 
so far as actually to make a separate and subordinate 
personal being of the latter, the first and greatest of 
all created existences, and to represent this as incar- 
nate upon the earth in Jesus. This view of the subject 
is closely related to the ancient Arian idea of the 
person of Christ, and those who hold it as an absolute 
or permanent truth may very properly call themselves 

* Compare John iii. 1, 2. 
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after the great Nicene heresiarch. The serious objec- 
tion to it as a doctrine of Christianity is, that it is 
entirely absent from the first three Gospels, as it is 
also from the authentic writings of St Paul* This 
could not have been the case had it been the literal 
truth. ^ Doubtless, therefore, the correct explanation 
is, that the representation of the fourth Gospel is a 
peculiar mode of conception only, to which the Evan- 
gelist was led by circumstances of which we are not 
informed. The actual truth of fact which he designed 
to convey to his readers could, in short, be no other 
than that which is contained in the synoptical Gospels, 
and which was expressed by Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, when he used the words, ' Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you, by miracles and 
wonders and signs which God did by him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselve* also know.'+ 

It is not to be overlooked, as a final consideration" 
in this connection, that Jesus is represented on two 
occasions, even in this Gospel, as calling the Almighty 
Father the ' only' God. The first of these is a little 
kept out of sight in the English version, which runs 
thus: — 'How can ye believe, which receive honour 
one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only.' The latter words should be, 'that 

♦ It may be the conception of Heb. L, a passage which is 
clearly in essential hanuony with the Logos doctrine. 

t Acts iL 22. 
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Cometh from the only God.* The other instance is 
near the beginning of the prayer in chapter xvii : — 
'Father, the hour is come; .... and this is life eternal 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.'* 

The bearing of the foregoing statements upon the 
Nicene Creed will not escape the reader's notica They 
tend directly to establish the fact that the charac- 
teristic doctrine of that Creed — ^which speaks of Jesus 
Christ as ' God of God, light of light, very God of 
very God* — ^is largely, in its origin and essence, a 
product of heathen philosophy. It is well known, 
indeed, that the Creed itself was drawn up, or rather 
sanctioned, by a Council presided over by an imbap- 
tized Emperor — ^by one, too, who was baptized at last 
by an Arian bishop."f 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BAPTISM— BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 

Conspicuous among the words of Jesus Christ, are 
those which are found near the close of the first 
Oospel, and which are often termed the Baptismal 

* John V. 44, xviL 1 — 3. 

t See Dean Stanle/s Eastern Churchj Lect. vL ; comp. Hefele, 
History of GowncilSy Book u. 

H 
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Formula. In our English version they are as follows : 
'Go ye, therefore, and teach aU nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost/ More exactly rendered, the word 
* into' will be read for ' in ;' as many also will prefer 
the expression 'Holy Spirit' to *Holy Ghost,' as a 
more intelligible and adequate representation of the 
original word * 

Baptism was an ancient rite of the Jews. It had 
been long in nse before it was adopted as a solemn 
and formal mode of admitting disciples to the profes- 
sion of Christianity. From various scriptural expres- 
sions we know that baptism into a person or object 
was equivalent to the reception of the disciple into 
the religion with which that person or object was, in 
some way, associated or identified. The Jews of old 
are designated by St. Paul as having been ' baptized 
into Moses.' The same apostle speaks of the Chris- 
tians of his day as those who ' were baptized into' the 
death of Christ. John the Baptist received the people 
who came to him, to his own baptism 'into repent- 

* The poor and almost obsolete word * Ghost* is only allow- 
able from long-descended habit and association. So &r as its 
retention is designed to convey the idea oi 'personality more dis- 
tinctly than is done by * Spirit,' it is altogether imjnstifiable, 
as being unfaithful to the Scripture, The original is every- 
where tiie (me Greek work irvevfia ; and probably the English 
Authorized Version stands alone among versions in giving a 
twofold rendering (sometimes * Ghosf , sometimes ' Spirit') to so 
important an expression. Comp. Bom. viiL 1 seq,;! Cor. xiL 3. 
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ance;' and there were disciples of his, long after 
Christ's death, who had been baptized only 'into 
John's baptism.'* • 

Baptism, then, into a person or object included the 
recognition, or confession, of either, in whatever reli- 
gious character properly belonged to them. Hence 
*into the name of Jesus,'*!* i* implied the confession 
of him as the Christ ; in other words, the confession 
of him as * the Son of God,' — ^a well-understood appel- 
lation of the Messiah. Thus, too, the injunction to 
baptize ' into the name of the Father' signified and 
included the acknowledgment of the Almighty Father 
as revealed by Christ ; the acknowledgment of Him 
as the One God and Father of all men alike, without 
respect of persons. The acknowledgment of the Holy 
Spirit, too, was of especial importance in the early 
days of Christianity. By many it had been denied 
that our Lord did his * mighty works' by Divine 
pQwer,t and they referred them to evU spirits. In 
later times, the Spirit is said to have been given to 
the disciples. Hence, again, the convert was baptized 
*into the Holy Spirit/ He was thus taught to recog- 
nize a twofold fact ; first, that it was the Spirit of God 
Himself in Jesus, and not any evil spirit, that was 
with him throughout his life ; and secondly, that the 
same divine help and power was, in still later times, 

* 1 Cor. X. 2 ; Kom. vi. 3 ; Matt. iii. 6 — 11 ; Acts xix. 3. 
+ Acts viii. 16, xix. 5. J Luke xL 15 seq. 

h2 I 
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given to his disciples. Such, in few words, appear to 
have been the ideas under which the threefold form 
of baptism originated ; the ideas which, so far as can 
be gathered from the sacred history itself, this form 
was intended to embody and convey. 

In our own time, it will, to most readers, be evident 
we can employ the expression only in a kind of 
secondary sense. We may baptize into the name of 
the Heavenly Father ; of the Son by whom He has 
been best revealed to us ; and of that Holy Spirit of 
God by which, acting in our hearts to help and guide 
and comfort, the truth and value of our highest ideas 
and principles of right and duty are given to us, and 
made sure and abiding influences in oxir lives. In 
such a use of the phrase we approximate to the primi- 
tive Christian meaning of the words. But it is not 
exactly the same use of them ; and cannot be, because 
no one, in these times, partakes of those outward 
manifestations of the Spirit of which the New Testa- 
ment history so often speaJcs. 

It is, however, worthy of special remark, that in no 
single instance in the New Testament do we read of 
the so-called 'baptismal formula' having been em- 
ployed. The baptism of converts is in several instances 
mentioned in the book of Acts ; but it is always ' into 
the name of Jesus,' or also 'in the name of Jesus,'* — 
almost as if the longer form of words had not yet 

* Acts viii. 16, X. 47, 48, xix. 5. 
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come into use^ or else had fallen into disuse. In 
either case, we may infer that it had never been known 
or regarded in those early times as an express form, 
authoritatively enjoined and always to be employed, 
—according to the notion which prevails 'in some 
quarters at the present day. 

It seems clear, then, that it is altogether wrong to 
consider these words as a fixed formula never to be 
departed from. Evidently such was not the under- 
standing of the early Christians. If such a use had 
been intended by the Founder of Christianity, without 
doubt this would have been plainly expressed, and 
the needful record of the intention would surely have 
been preserved for us in the books of the New Testa- 
ment 

But, passing on from this consideration, it may 
next be noticed that since the apostolic age, the rite 
of Baptism has very materially changed its character. 
In the first instance, it was administered only to 
adults, not to infants or young children. There is no 
instance in the New Testament of its administration 
to any one who was not able, at least as regarded his 
years, intelligently to acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Christ. Baptism into his name meant thMy 
simply, and could not therefore be properly given to 
a child. 

Another respect in which the rite is greatly changed, 
is in regard to what it signifies, or what is confessed 
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by those who receive it With young children, indeed, 
it has no signification at all in which they can parti- 
cipate, or which they can acknowledge. They simply 
know nothing about it. But even for adults who 
receive it, its import has somewhat changed. It is 
not now the confession of Jesus the Christ, the Son of 
God, in the old historical sense, that is intended ; for 
the inquiry whether he was so or not, or in what sense 
he was so, probably never occurs to even an up-grown 
person baptized iu our day, any more than to those who 
perform the ceremony. All this is taken for granted ; 
while the service is looked upon simply as a formal 
and outward profession of what is understood to be. 
the Christian religion, — ^more especially of those great 
doctrines which are usually supposed, in our time, to 
constitute the essentials of Christian faith. . 

But the confession, in baptism, of an elaborate system 
of orthodox dogmas, I need not say, nowhere makes 
its appearance in the New Testament This negative 
position, however, is one of which detailed proof can- 
not here be given. It is only to be verified by reading 
the early history of Christianity, as presented in the 
sacred books. But there it will be seen, so far as 
anything clearly appears at aU, that the one especial 
profession made or implied in baptism was that of 
belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the expected Christ* 

* See the probably spurious but ancient verse, Acts viii. 37 ; 
compare ii. 22—41, ix. 20, 22, xvi. 31, 33. 
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This very considerable difference in the substance 
of the baptismal confession is not, however, the only 
change which has passed over this ancient service. 
In the Churches of Borne and of England, in parti- 
cular, it has assumed a complexion of a very remark- 
able kind, and one of which there is no trace whatever 
in the New Testament I suppose every one is familiar 
with flie doctrine of Baptism set forth more especiaUy 
by our own Established Church. The Catechism and 
the Baptismal Service alike reveal to us what it is. 

The child is bom in siu — subject to that deprava- 
tion of nature wrought in the human race by the 
transgression of the first parents. It is, therefore, by 
birth, a child, not of God, but of Satan; naturally a 
member, not of the kingdom of heaven, but only of 
that infernal kingdom reserved for the devil and his 
angels. Thus, to speak quite plainly, the new-bom 
infant is under the wrath of God ; and liable — I wUl 
not say to what it is liable, for ever and ever. Such 
is the theory; — the doctrine, more or less strongly 
expressed, or taken for granted, in the two authorita- 
tive formularies above referred to. Whether any one 
believes it, is another question altogether, and one 
which I scarcely like to touch ; or whether it is only 
kept up and professed or conformed to, as a relic of 
antique faith which cannot easily be got rid o£ This 
latter may be its true character; and if so, those who, 
by oflBlcial position and the words they have to use. 
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woiild seem to be bound to profess such a doctrine, 
are certainly deserving of commiseration ; — so utterly 
wanting as it is in truth and religious reverence ; so 
entirely contrary to Christian ideas of right and wrong ; 
so dishonouring alike to God and man ! 

But dreadful as the theory is of the natural state 
of the infant, let not any one be greatly disturbed on 
account of it. It is only a kind of grotesque though 
horrible fiction, after all; not distantly akin to the 
once popular beliefe in witichcraft and demoniacal 
possession. At least I should suppose that, with the 
growth of knowledge, people who think seriously upon 
the subject, and are not afraid to use the eyes of 
their reason, must increasingly see the matter in this 
light. 

At any rate, in case there be real believers in this 
old-fashioned doctrine, there is little occasion for any 
of them to be much distressed by his beliet Alarming 
as the condition of the new-born infant may be, thei^ 
is a cheap and easy way of releasing him from it. This, 
according to the same ingenious theory, is by the way 
of baptism. The same theory, as it appears in the 
Catechism and the Baptismal Service, shews us that 
the priest has power, by this rite, at once to transform 
the young child of Satan into a child of God. For 
this end, it is only necessary to have recourse to the 
sprinkling of a little water by the hand of a rightly- 
ordained official ; and lo ! forthwith the child is * re- 
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generate and grafted into the body of Christ;' its 
native depravity is mystically washed away; it is 
delivered from God's 'wrath/ made a 'member of 
Christ, the child of God, and "an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven.' These expressions are repeated from 
the established fonns, and so there need be no doubt 
as to the effect intended to be produced. But whether 
any one, except, perhaps, the most uninformed and 
unreflecting, believes in it or not, is quite a different 
matter. If it is not believed, certainly it ought 
not to be professed by any one; only, it is to be 
remembered, there are Acts of Parliament in the way 
of laying it aside, and other serious obstacles. These 
are very potent, if not to produce belief, at least to 
encourage profession ;* and so, we may, alas ! antici- 
pate, many will go on professing and professing, and 

* It may be thought that the Gorham Judgment legally 
releases all who choose to be so released from the necessity of 
believing the words they employ in the Baptismal Service, — 
from believing them, or professing to believe them, in their 
natural sense. Qranting this, how does that Judgment affect 
the parents ? Do not they, in multitudes of cases, understand 
the words in their natural sense, and believe them too ? Most 
►of them have probably never heard of the Gorham Judgment ; 
.and hence the sad spectacle, daQy presented to the nation, of 
officiating ministers of religion using the words of a solemn 
Service in one sense, while others engaged in the same Service 
understand them in another. That this is so, is shewn by the 
iCommon superstition which renders many parents so anxious 
to have a child baptized as soon as practicable after birth, to 
prevent the possibility of its dying imbaptized, t.e. unregenerate. 
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perhaps trying to believe even against belief, until 
some day, at length, there comes an earthquake, or 
some great revulsion of feeling equivalent to an earth- 
quake, and suddenly puts an end to it alL And surely, 
it may be added, the sooner this arrives, the better for 
the interests of truth and sincerity of thought and 
speecL Even Acts of Parliament ought not to be 
allowed to stand in the way of these; and those who 
do not believe ought certainly to let their unbelief be 
made known from time to time — ^loudly and distinctly 
known; in order that the needed change may be 
brought about by the ecclesiastical or other authorities 
who have the power to make it 

Until this day comes, those whose lot it is merely 
to look on, as it were, at these things from a distance, 
have at least the comfort of thinking that the simple 
and beautiful rite of Baptism is not by any necessity 
associated with a superstition which is discreditable 
to an enlightened age. We may retain the good and 
true without necessarily adopting the error and the 
evil; for, in this case as in many more, there is a 
just mean between unbelief and rejection on the one 
hand, and ignorant credulity or blind fetichism on 
the other. 

In our established system there is another singular 
usage which it may be allowed to me to mention in 
this connection ; more especially as it is the parent 
of much that is delusive, and tends by its character 
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to drive many persons away from the baptismal cere- 
mony altogether. The usual Church Service for the 
baptism of infants contains at least an implied acknow- 
ledgment that the rite signifies, or ought to signify, 
the confession by the baptized person of Jesus Christ, 
or, again, the acceptance by the former of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. But how can such an acknowledg- 
menfc be made by a young child-an infent perhaps 
of a few days old ? To meet this, our national system 
makes the provision of godfathers and godmothers. 
It is difficult to characterize this institution. From 
one point of view, it is a sensible and a beautiful 
arrangement; from another, it is worse than useless, 
and even injurious to the sincerity and truthftdness 
of all concerned. 

The godfathers and godmothers undertake to say 
and do for the infant what it cannot say or do for 
itself. In later years, the Catechism makes the child 
d«to 0, to ^^n. "They did p™^, ^ v^ 
three things in my name : First, that I should renounce 
the devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh ; secondly, that I should believe all the articles 
of the Christian faith ; and thirdly, that I should keep 
(Jod's holy will and coromandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of my life.' Excellent promises, if 
they were only performed ! But are they performed ? 
Do godfathers and godmothers, as the rule, see that 
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the child is taught and trained in all that they have 
undertaken to look to ? I need not answer this ques- 
tion ; for it is matter of common remark and experi- 
ence, how little the engagements which have been 
solemnly taken are ever thought of again by multi- 
tudes; how lightly they are entered into; and, in 
short, what a mere empty form these engagements of 
the Baptismal Service have become, to most of the 
persons who enter into them. 

Such, however, are the facts ; and the wholcr affords 
a mournful illustration of the utter hoUowness of much 
in our national system of Christianity; — a, system 
which so obviously comes down to us from times of 
much faith and little reflection, and which, in some 
respects, is so greatly out of harmony with the ideas 
and usages of modem life. 

There is a minor point which, in the presence of 
these graver considerations, is not worth many words. 
It is the difference between ancient and modem bap- 
tizing, as regards the manner in which the rite is 
administered ; whether by immersion, or by sprinkling 
simply. There can be no doubt as to what was the 
ancient Jewish custom; but then this custom was 
suited to the warm climate of Palestine andthe East, 
and is not suited to the cold climate of many parts of 
Europe, including our own country. The difference 
would scarcely be worth notice, were it not that some 
persons have been, and perhaps are, in the habit of 
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refusing to admit to the Lord's Supper any but those 
who have been baptized in the ancient Judaic way. 
It is doubtless for every one to judge for himself, and 
to do what is right in his own eyes, — ^for himself, 
though not for another. If, however, he be led to 
think that another is not as good a Christian as him- 
self, because he does not accept the same ideas of 
baptism, then he must not be surprised if he finds 
himself exposed to the rebuke which is due to bigotry, 
and which they very richly deserve who exalt the 
letter above the spirit, or mere form and ceremony 
above the substance of that obedience which is better 
than sacrifice.* 

It remains to say a few words as to the true nature 
of this ancient rite, regarded as one which can still 
be retained among Christian people with any reason- 
able purpose and propriety. K I in t^th, a service 
of Dedication ; an expression of the desire of Chris- 

* These remarks, I need jscarcely observe, are applicable in 
the strongest degree to those lamentable instances of intolerance 
which occasionally oflfend the public sense of decency — ^in the 
refusal, on the part of a certain section of the national clergy, 
to read the Burial Service over one who has not been baptized 
according to the forms of the Church of England. Those who 
thus oflfend are mostly the same persons who claim to be em- 
phatically the successors of the Apostles. According to their 
avowed principles, they would refuse to acknowledge the suffi- 
ciency of baptism administered according to the form which 
alone is met with in the Acts of the Apostles. Here, as before 
pointed out, the three-fold formula never occurs, but that only 
* in (or into) the name of Jesus Christ.* 
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tian parents to train up their children in the fear of 
God, and as disciples of Jesus Christ It is a solemnly- 
expressed desire to this effect ; and it may be of the 
utmost service as a serious and deliberate expression 
of that desire. But it is gross superstition to suppose 
that Baptism can make any difference to the innocent 
child, who, we may well believe, is as much a child 
of Grod before the ceremony as after. It is right also 
to remember that we cannot always effectually transfer 
into our modem life and our modem ways of thinking, 
either the ideas or the religious usages of the Jews of 
Palestine, in the first century of the Christian era. 
In many a case, aU that can be done is to endeavour 
to foUow and imitate the devout and earnest spirit 
which they so often manifest, and which frequently 
led them to sacrifice everything that was most dear 
to them for the sake of what they believed to be 
the cause of God and of His truth. Outward forms 
must be allowed to change from generation to genera- 
tion, and may best be left free to do so. Happy will 
it be for our times, and the people of our times, if 
they will duly remember this ; if, while seeking to 
adopt such forms of expression and outward ritual as 
altered feelings and circumstances require, along with 
these they will strive to cherish stiU the ancient 
feelings of charity and piety embodied for us even in 
institutions whigh, as time goes on, it may become 
necessary to alter and modify, or altogether to lay 
aside, and replace by something else. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PBRlfANENT ELEMENT IN THE LITE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 

The belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the expected 
Christ, formed the doctrinal nucleus of the early Chris- 
tianity. Such was the primitive Christian 'faith/* 
the substance of the Gospel, without which a man 
could not be a Christian, and, as a consequence, could 
not be 'saved,* at the anticipated second coming of 
the Messiah to judge the world, "f" From the same 
belief evidently arose the name 'Christian;' those 
who received Jesus as Christ being fitly called 
CmiiST-ians. 

In the fourth Gospel, the open assumption of the 
Messianic character is attributed to Jesus himself, in 
several instances, and from the beginning. | The 
woman of Samaria, for example, observes, 'When 
Messias cometh which is called Christ .... he will 

* This word is also employed in the New Testament in a 
wider sense, as faith in God, faith in Jesns as His messenger. 
Thus Heb. xL 1 seq, ; John xvL 30, 31 ; Rom. iv. 3, 16. But 
wherever a specific Christian Mth is meant, it is what is stated 
above. 

t Compare Matt. xxv. 31 sej. ; Mark xvi 15, 16 ; Luke xiL 
35—40 ; Acts iii. 19—21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 51 seg. ; 1 Thess. iv. 13— 
V. 10. 

i John L 49, 50 ; comp. v. 34. 
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tell us all things ;' Jesus replies, ' I that speak unto 
thee am he.' He says to Mary, ' Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die. Believest thou this V 
She answers, ' Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world/* To the Jews he says, ' If ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins.'"f" In these and 
other instances, in the fourth Gospel, the speaker 
clearly avows his Messiahship. In the Synoptics, 
however, he would appear rather to have refrained 
from doing so ; at least he sometimes enjoins his dis- 
ciples not to make known to others the fact that he 
was Christ. { Shortly before his last Passover, and 
also at his trial, he assumes this title in the most 
public manner, and allows the people to salute him as 
the ' Son of David.' In what sense he most probably 
did so, has been considered above, in Chapter V. 

With this early confession of Jesus as the Christ, 
the ' Son of God,' or also, ' Son of Man' (for these, 
too, were usual appellations of the same personage), § 
were united some other ideas which, though of great 

♦ John XL 26, 27. 

t John viiL 24 ; comp. v. 28 ; also v. 58, meaning ' I am ^.' 
See also Acts ix. 20 — 22, xviiL 28 ; also Appendix, E, 

X Matt. xvi. 20, and parallels ; comp. Matt. xlL 16, and simi- 
lar places. It is not, however, to be overlooked that the use 
of the expression * Son of Man' would no doubt suggest the 
assumption of the Messianic character. 

§ Appendix, Note E. 
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power in the first instance, were not destined to a per- 
manent existence. Some of these have been already 
noticed. They were, for example, the continued autho- 
rity of the Law, — over Grentile converts in parti- 
cular ; the temporal character of the Messiah's king- 
dom ; the speedy return of the departed Saviour to 
judge the world, to reign personally in the midst of 
his chosen people, and also to execute vengeance upon 
their enemies and oppressors. These latter anticipa- 
tions were, without question, essential principles of 
the faith of the early disciples,* and formed a lever in 
their hands to move the world. But yet these beliefs, 
like the others, were in time to lose their power and 
pass away from view. The prejudice, again, that none 
but Jews, or converts to Judaism, should become dis- 
ciples, was for some time possessed of the utmost 
vitality. It was, nevertheless, to be laid aside, and 
it is now a thing of the past — too much, indeed, left 
out of sight by modem interpreters of the Christian 
books. 

But what then remains to us from the primitive 
Christianity? A great statesman of our day has 
recently laid his hand upon what he evidently thinks 
entitled to be considered the most certain and durable 
element of the Christian religion; for he tells us that 
* more than ninety-nine in every hundred Christians 
have with one voice confessed the Deity and Incama- 
* See the book of Revelation, chapters xviu. — ^xx. 

I 
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tion of our Lord as the cardinal and central truths of 
our Eeligion.'* 

* Add/ress at the Liverpool CoUege, by the Eight Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P. (1872), p. 28.— Mr. Gladstone's words are 
these : * .... If the divisions among Christians are remarkable, 
not less so is their unity in the greatest doctrines that they 
hold. WeU nigh fifteen hundred years .... have passed away, 
since the great controversies concerning the Deity and the Per- 
son of the Redeemer were, after a long agony, determined. 
As before that time in a manner less defined, but adequate for 
their day, so ever since that time, amid all the chance and 
change, more, aye more, than ninety-nine in every hundred 
Christians have with one voice confessed the Deity and Incar- 
nation of our Lord as the cardinal and central truths of our 
Religion.' 

With aU due respect to so eminent a name, this, I must say, 
appears to me to be a hasty and ill-considered statement — 
unless, indeed, Mr. Gladstone intended to limit the * Christians' 
of whom he speaks to a comparatively select body, defined by 
himself, out of all the countless millions of nominal professors 
of Christianity throughout the world. Granting, however, for 
a moment, the numerical correctness of his statement, how shall 
it be considered conclusive, as Mr. Gladstone implies that it is, 
in regard to the truth of the doctrines which he mentions ? He, 
doubtless, does not need to be reminded that nurnhers are no 
sure test of truth. Or, if he thinks that they are, would he like 
to estimate and to tell us, what proportion of the * ninety-nine 
in every hundred' receive, along with those doctrines, that of 
Transubstantiation, the worship of the * Mother of God,' and 
the infallibility of the Pope ? And shall we accept these latter 
doctrines too, on the same overwhelming authority ? 

But, in truth, the assertion now in question is one which will 
not bear any close examination. For, take sceptical Germany, 
take unbelieving France, take Italy, Spain, Holland, and other 
countries that might be named, and will any one venture to 
affirm, of the more thoughtful and instructed people in these dif- 
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But tlien it is capable of historical demonstration, 
and it has been sufficiently shewn in the preceding 
chapter, that these alleged 'truths' are not in fact a 
part of the primitive Christianity at all, but a mere 
growth, a slow and long-contested growth, of human 
speculation, under the immediate suggestion and fos- 
tering influence of Gentile philosophy. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself speaks of that growth as a 'long agony;' 
and such, in truth, it was ; — a long agony, in which 
the defeated party were neither more nor less than 

ferent lands, nominally ' Christian' as they are, that nmety-nine 
out of every hundred of them confess the doctrines referred to ? 
And even among the devouter millions of Christians, whether 
in Roman Catholic or in Protestant countries — ^including all 
the wonien and children, ignorant and instructed alike — ^is not 
the confession spoken of much on a par with the general accept- 
ance of certain well-known scientific doctrines, — that, for exam- 
ple, of gravitation, or that of the Copemican system of the 
universe ? It is, therefore, of absolutely no value whatever as 
an attestation by thoughtful, well-informed minds. These per- 
sons believe simply because they have been brought up to 
believe ; they accept, not with any intelligent, well-grounded 
conviction, but because their belief has been impressed upon 
them from without, like the impression of a seal upon the un- 
resisting wax, by the inculcation or the mere imitation of others. 
What then is it worth as evidence of the truth of either of the 
great doctrines named by Mr. Gladstone, in the orthodox sense 
of those expressions ? 

There is another most serious consideration. Among the 
most eminent scientific men of our time, in all countries, are 
these doctrines commonly received or commonly rejected? — 
and in which direction does the tendency now run — to their 
reception or their rejection ? 

i2 
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the representatives, from time to time, of the older 
and more genuine ideas and facts of the primitive 
Gospel The words of Christ, as reported in the three 
oldest records of his life, contain no trace of these 
doctrines, but very much that is quite inconsistent 
with them; and the same is true, differently ex- 
pressed, of the fourth Grospel also. How then shall 
it be held that even these so-called 'cardinal and cen- 
tral truths,' widely accepted as no doubt they are, 
shall stand for ever as the absolute truth ? 

But is there then nothing left to us of this firm and 
durable character? And is the great hope of 'one 
fold and one Shepherd' only a baseless dream after 
all ? Surely, so desponding an answer need not be 
given to our question ; for the Spirit and the Word of 
Christ are still left to us— that Spirit without which, 
as Paul declares, we are 'none of his;' that Word 
which the Master himself assures us, ' shall not pass 
away/ 

'Before all things,' the Spirit of Christ! And 
what this was and is, it requires no detailed exposi- 
tion to set forth. All Christian men are agreed as to 
its most vital and characteristic qualities. It is the 
spirit of truth and justice and fidelity to the sense of 
duty ; of love and goodwill between man and man, 
of humble trust and reliance upon God. It is the 
spirit of active obedience and well-doing, of purity in 
thought and in deed, of self-renunciation and of 
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sympathy for the aflBlicted and suffering. It is tender 
compassion for the sinner, combined with an earnest 
intolerance of untruth, hypocrisy and formality, in 
religion as in everything else. It is the spirit of 
prayer and upward aspiration towards the Universal 
Father, of unfailing submission to the Holy Will and 
devout trust in the unseen heaven ; while at last, as 
the result and crown of all, it is a perfect readiness, 
even in the moment of supreme agony and death, to 
commit every interest and care of earthly life into 
the hands of God, — not forgetting, withal, to return 
good for evil, blessiog and forgiveness for injury and 
scorn, as shewn in that memorable prayer, ' Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do.' 

Such are the lessons to be learnt from the words 
and the deeds of the Teacher. And, with this before 
our view, need we any of us be in doubt as to what 
is the imperishable essence of Christianity ? or help- 
lessly say, as some do, that we cannot find it out ? or 
declare that we can only see it where in truth it is 
hardly to be seen at aU, — ^in creeds and dogmas and 
Church organizations which breathe the spirit of ex- 
clusion and denunciation ? Surely not so ; but Chris- 
tianity stands before us in Christ, living, acting, and 
speaking, in his thoughts, his words, his daily life. 

This lofty and divine spirit, embodied, so to speak, 
in Jesus Christ, and often inspired, as it has been, in 
others by his transmitted influence, is without ques- 
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tion the highest and most precious memorial of his 
ministry. So much is this the case that the word 
Christian itseW has been usually understood to denote 
the ideal of human excellence — although, also, it is 
too true that many so-called Christians are unworthy 
of the name. 

To express that ideal, we do not employ the name 
of Plato or of Socrates, or any other name of ancient 
or modem times, however great and commanding it 
may be. We simply use the name of Christ. We say 
Christian and Christ-like ; and I have no doubt what- 
ever, the world will continue to do this, and increas- 
ingly do it, the more justly and naturally his words 
and spirit are appreciated. No one, in short, who 
reviews even the imperfect record of his career left 
to us in the Gospels, can doubt the purity, elevation 
and devoutness of his mind, or his self-sacrificing zeal 
and love towards God and man ; or can hesitate to 
admit that even such as he was himself he desired 
that his disciples should be, — as many of them, I must 
add, have been. 

This, then, it must be, — not any mere dogma, or any 
creed* or confession of faith which human pen can 
write, — this it must be, which is the abiding element 
of Christ's religion. This, too, we may well believe, 
it is, which the Almighty wisdom has intended to set 

* Let the reader, however, compare, if he will, the wonderful 
assertions of the Athanasian Creed. 
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before the world in him, stamped withDivine approval, 
as the great and practical issue of his ministry. And 
this position may be held with the greater confidence, 
because it is plain that if the providential design were 
to lead men to think upon Christ's spirit, to admire and 
reverence, and at least aspire to imitate, such is the 
actual end which has been, and is more and more 
being, accomplished. So much is this the case, that 
even in this consists the one aspect of Christianity 
in regard to which all Christian men of every church 
and sect are increasingly agreed, — ^agreed as they cer- 
tainly are not in anything else. 

And, I would briefly ask in passing. Does not this 
virtual agreement in the greatest thing of all afford a 
sufficient foundation on which a Church might be 
built, to be named after Christ? — a Church wide 
enough to take in all Christian men who are con- 
tented to follow him, or who desire to be filled and 
guided by his spirit ? It is not indeed that, in such 
a communion, all would think alike on the various 
points of theological doctrine. This, for the present, 
is not possible, nor is it necessary, or even to be de- 
sired. But yet, as Christian disciples, might we not 
— even a whole nation — stand together, in our wor- 
shiping assemblies, upon the common principle of 
allegiance to the common spiritual Lord, combined, 
nevertheless, with * the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free ' — each separate congregation with its 
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mifilBters l^eing allowed to judge freely for itself as 
to the details of Christian doctrine and ritoal ; and 
thuH exemplifying, far more than is done at present, 
' tlie unity of the spirit in the bond of peace' — the 
unity of a common reverence and love towards the 
Great Father of all, along with loyalty, trust and 
aHpj'nition towards His Christ, and this too even in 
the midst of great, mutually permitted, diversity of 
tliought and teacliing and outward administration ? 

Ahis, however, as it appears, it cannot be so yet. 
But tills forms no real reproach to the Christian 
MiiHter, to liis spirit, or his religion. It is by our own 
huinau imperfection and manifold ignorance that it is 
HO ; anil wo are still left to feel that the spirit of 
Christ's life is high above us, that we are not yet 
able, na the rule, with all our efforts and all our pro- 
foasions, to raise ourselves up to the attainment of 
that divine ideal 

Instead of this, we are naturally apt to foUow and 
bo oontonted with what is more within our reach. There 
is ohuroh authority, for example, the observance of 
rights and forms, the profession of creeds ; and some 
jHXi'soua would scorn to go so far as even to push the 
Mivator aside from his spiritual headship, to substitute 
for him tho words of other masters, — ^the growth, as 
tJuvjo so notoriously are, of ill-informed and credulous 
i\S^>s. ThiVJO who lut) eontenteil to do tliis, are not 
Uio poisons for whom these pages are written; nor 
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do I propose to address myself here to any elaborate 
discussion of such ideas. Doubtless time will shew. 
The words of Christ remain to us and wiU remain. 
The human creeds and confessions of later ages, which 
are not in harmony with his mind — the vast accumu- 
lations of 'wood and hay and stubble' — ^tried by the 
fire, shall be consumed and pass away and leave no 
trace behind. Men shall wonder in days to come 
that, amidst the angry discussions of our time, the 
thoughts of Christ and the lofty spirit of his life have 
been so strangely left out of sight ; while Athanasian 
and other teaching which he never knew, on subjects 
which he and his apostles have only passed over with 
reverential silence, has been allowed to usurp the 
seat of authority which belongs to him — and all this, 
meantime, has been done in his name ! 

Christendom, however, let us nothing doubt, shall 
eventually find peace in a return to the simplicity of 
Christ. No other peace is now possible. Multitudes, 
ever increasing, of the most thoughtful men and 
women, have passed far beyond the authority of anti- 
quated churches and priesthoods. They understand 
quite well that this is only another name for the 
authority of persons like themselves — of men, too, of 
past times, which, though largely hidden from our 
view by the obscuring shadows of a venerable anti- 
quity, were yet, they also know, times of comparative 
ignorance and semi-barbarism. Moreover, is it not 
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true that, even where the ancient ecclesiastical dog- 
mas are professed, they are rarely believed in their full 
extent, or in the natural, that is, the original, sense of 
the words ? Thus, for example, who, among Protes- 
tants believes in the ' commimion of saints,' or the 
'forgiveness of sins,' in the genuine sense of these 
propositions?* Who, among the tens of thousands 
that habitually repeat them in the Creed, ever even 
thinks of their true meaning, or cares much what it 
was? But when men have either come to neglect the 
proper import of a formal profession of faith, or feel 
themselves obliged to resort to forced and non-natural 
interpretations in order to retain it among them, can 
we reasonably doubt that its days are numbered, and 
that it cannot hold its ground among honourable men 
as a permanent expression of divine truth. 

Christianity, then, let me further observe, is still 
destined to undergo a kind of development. It was 
80 in the beginning and throngh many centuries,- 
a development which took place in those days accord- 
ing to the genius and the spirit, the knowledge or the 
ignorance, of the people amongst whom it was carried 
on. So it must still be; and the churches, having 
learnt wisdom, it may be hoped, from their wandering 
of many generations in the wilderness of manifold 

* The one meaning, participation in the superfluous merits 
of the saints, by their transfer to us ; the other being a confes- 
sion of the authority of the Church (the priest) to forgive sin. 
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error and unfruitful dogmatism, have yet to return — 
or to go forward, shall I not rather say ? — to the long- 
forgotten simplicity, grace, truth and liberty of Christ's 
own teaching. 



CHAPTEE X. 

FALLACIES AND OBJECTIONS. 

It remains to take notice, somewhat more fully than 
has yet been done, of a common and twofold fallacy 
of our time. It is the error of identifying, too closely 
or exclusively, the simple, spiritual and practical Gos- 
pel which Christ has placed before us, with the ela- 
borate dogmatic Creeds and Confessions of modem 
theological systems. This is done by two very dif- 
ferent classes of persons, and with very different 
purpose by each. 

On the one hand, it is perfectly natural for the de- 
fender of the ordinary orthodox theology, in its various 
forms, to seek to shew that his creed is identical with 
the Christianity of Christ. Perhaps enough has been 
said in the foregoing pages to enable the reader to 
judge how far any one is entitled to hold this ground. 
If, on due inquiry, he shall find it to be so, he may 
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reasonably say to himself, This theology, whether 
Eoman Catholic, Calvinistic, Wesleyan or Anglican, 
and so on, shall be mine, because I find it to corre- 
spond truly with the words of the divine Teacher. 
But even so, a question remains ; and it is, whether 
we ought not each to take our idea of Christ, his work 
and his religion, direct from him, as he stands before 
us in the Gospel ? — ^whether in pure faith and loyalty 
to him we ought not to be weU satisfied with that 
rich and varied store of instruction and influence in 
precept, parable, discourse, exhortation and prayer, 
which he offers for our acceptance ? — ^whether this, in 

its native 'grace and truth,' as exemplified by Christ, 

« 

is not really intended to be the Christian Gospel, and 
is not amply sufficient to make UiS ' wise unto salva- 
tion.' 

It may, however, be asked. Shall we, then, leave all 
the rest of the New Testament out of sight to receive 
only what is contained in the Gospels ? Would not 
this be imperfect and one-sided? To this question the 
answer has already been given by anticipation. Clearly 
we should use every means within our reach to gain 
a nearer access to Christ, whether it be an apostle, or 
an evangelist, or even a pagan or a Jewish historian, 
that offers to aid us. But there will be little wisdom 
in substituting for Christian teaching, ideas and doc- 
trines manifestly derived from the subtleties of heathen 
philosophy or the metaphysics of the schoolmen. And 
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I would also remind my reader of those words of 
Paul, ' Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ ;' with those other words 
of his, * Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ;* and those 
other words again, in which he speaks of our advancing 
onward * unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ/ I would recal to him, further, the 
conception of the fourth Evangelist, who gives us that 
inquiry of the apostle Peter, 'Lord, to whom shall 
we go ? Thou hast words of eternal life ;' and that 
notable declaration of the Master himself, ' I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.' From such expressions 
it is clear that it will at least be apostolical to adhere 
very closely to Christ, and to regard him as the true 
representative and expression of his own religion. 
So doing, we shall without doubt be rid of many 
troublesome questions and controversies. The autho- 
rity of * the Church' may suffer, but Christianity will 
gain ; various creeds and doctrines, about which a great 
noise is made in our day, may have to retire into 
comparative obscurity ; but this will little matter, if 
in their place we get, with greater life and power, the 
Spirit and the Word of Christ himself. 

But, on the other hand, it is tacitly assumed by a 
different class of persons, that the usual conception of 
Christianity, as especially and distinctively a system 
of dogmatic teaching, is the right conception of it; 
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and that the religion must be judged, to be accepted 
or rejected, precisely as that conception, in aU its 
details and consequences, is found to be admissible 
at the bar of reason and moral sense. Those who 
thus sit in judgment on the Gospel have usually a 
very definite purpose * They intend to do it as much 

* Strauss, it would appear, identifies Christianity with the 
Apostles' Creed, and finds, accordingly, that he has a very easy 
attack upon it (Professor Scholten on Strauss, Theological 
Review, April, 1873.) 

A recent very able and thoughtful writer, whose work (Super- 
natural Religion^ an Inqy/iry into the Reality of Divine Revelation, 
2 vols., 1874) I have not had the opportunity of perusing so 
fully as it deserves, expressly holds that Christianity ' distinctly 
pretends to be a direct Divine Revelation of truths beyond the 
natural attainment of the human intellect' (p. xiv^. This may 
be quite true of what the author terms * ecclesiastical Christian- 
ity f but where is such a claim put forth in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ ? I must observe, too, that the word * Revelation,' 
in the * ecclesiastical' sense in which it is commonly used, is 
conspicuous in the New Testament simply by its absence; and 
the same remark is true of the idea which that word usually 
conveys. Nor can I admit, in regard to the teaching of Christ, 
that the Gospel, as it came from his lips, is dependent upon the 
* evidential force' of miracles, whatever this may be, or may be 
supposed to be. Does he ever work a miracle in order to prove 
the truth of a doctrine ? 

Strong, therefore, or even conclusive, as the argument of the 
work just cited may be, as against various authorities, — ^viz. 
Dr. Mozley, Archbishop Trench, Dr. J. H. Newman and others, 
— ^yet I submit that the Christianity of Christ, as exhibited in 
the foregoing pages, is little touched by it The intrinsic power 
of the Master's life and words is not due to the miracles related 
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damage as they can in the estimation of reflecting 
men. Eepelled and irritated, it may be, by the errors 
and corruptions which, under the Christian name, 
have still so much influence in the world, — anxious, 
at aU. costs, to put an end to these, — they are quite 
ready to admit that the Gospel is just that which its 
popular expounders would represent — ^neither more 
nor less. And being such, they hold it to be inad- 
missible as a theory of either God or man ; incon- 

in connection with his personal history — ^related, he it observed, 
not hy Christ himself, but by others who have written of him. 
On the contrary, the miraculous element attaches itself far less 
to the inner heart or * essence' of his teaching, than to the outer 
and non-essential circumstances amidst which this has been 
preserved and handed down to us. And this I may say, with- 
out intending to deny the reality of a miraculous element in 
the ministry of Christ. But, whatever this may have been, it 
was mainly or exclusively for those who witnessed it. For the 
men of our later times it has manifestly, in large degree, lost 
its power. Hence, those who cannot admit the miracles are 
simply in the position of men left^to see and feel and interpret 
for themselves, with their own minds, the great spiritual truths 
and principles which formed, and form, the abiding substance 
of Chrisf s own GospeL The ' witness of the spirit' for God and 
His will is within rather than without — ^not in miraculous 
attestations which themselves require attestation, but in the 
rational assent of our own spiritual nature. Whatever of out- 
ward and material support may once have been felt to proceed 
from the former source, has been gradually falling away with 
advancing time and knowledge. But this, too, shall we not say, 
is God's doing ? He has willed. He is willing, that so it shall 
be ! And is it not ov/r highest wisdom to be ready to follow 
His providential guidance even in this ? 
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sistent with the dictates of reason ; in some points 
even an offence to moral feeling — as, for example, in 
its doctrine of an eternal helL 

How largely such considerations have sway among 
the more cultivated and thoughtful of the as yet un- 
christianized multitudes of India and other Eastern 
countries, it is unnecessary here to say ; or how terrible 
an impediment such a conception of the Gospel is 
in the way of the evangelization of the world. But 
then the objection referred to, does it not proceed on 
a false assumption ? With the life and teaching of 
Christ before us, is it possible to admit that Chris- 
tianity is what these objectors would represent? 
Surely it is not ; but the Gospel, as before, is to be 
judged, not by what over-zealous or ill-informed men 
have said of it, but by the actual life and teaching of 
its Foimder reasonably interpreted. It is not to be 
judged merely by the creeds or theologies so accept- 
able in our time, — ^the products as these are of minds 
which, however earnest and honest, were yet, it is well 
known, under the influence of the imperfect know- 
ledge of their respective periods. The true idea of Chris- 
tianity is not to be learnt from mediaeval thinkers,* 
any more than from Arian and Athanasian contro- 
versialists. It is not to be learnt from the theories 
of an Augustin or an Anselm, any more than from 

* The Athanasian Creed (as it is) cannot be traced back fur- 
ther than the eighth century. 
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the later conceptions of a Luther, a Calvin, or even a 
Wesley — ^worthy, learned, helpful, as doubtless many 
of these men were, and may stiU be. For they were 
not inspired. They had not received authority to 
speak in the name of Christ, or to impose their private 
belief upon others. They were no more 'infallible' 
than the Pope himself. The true idea of Christianity 
is to be found, still and ever, within the pages of the 
New Testament; above and before all else, in the teach- 
ing and the spirit of Christ. 

There is one further consideration : He in whom 
we have found so loftily exemplified the spiritual 
life which constitutes the most permanent and cha- 
racteristic element of Christianity, is one who is richly 
entitled to be looked up to and spoken of with the 
sympathy, admiration, and reverence, due from the 
disciple to such a Master. Yet some, it would appear, 
even while they * profess and caU themselves Chris- 
tians,' more or less hesitate in this very point — ^re- 
fusing to give to him the long-descended titles of 
Christ, and Lord, and Saviour, so gladly conferred 
upon him eighteen hundred years ago, by those who 
were most intimately acquainted with his character. 
There is an obvious i|0Consistency in such a position. 
He who stands before us so conspicuously, the * Chief 
of faithful souls,' and true King of men, in the highest 
sense of these words, may well receive the loyal recog- 
nition and homage of all who call themselves by his 

K 
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name,* nor can it be unfitting to remember him and 
ask to partake of his spirit, even in the prayers which 
we address to ' his Father and our Father, his Grod 
and our 6od'"f* 

That this due reverence towards the Christian 
Master must needs interfere with that highest honour 
and worship which belongs to Gkxl alone, is an em- 
barrassment which, it may be thought, but few minds 
of any true spiritual capacity can really feeL For 
how can sympathy with Christ, in his spirit of love 
for Gk>d and man, or how can the remembrance of his 
devout and self-sacrificing Ufe, be an impediment, or 
anything but a help, to the more intimate communion 
between the human soul and its Father in heaven ? 
To most of us, in fact, Christ has largely been Teacher, 

♦ * Great Chief of faithful souls ! arise : 
None else can lead the martyr-band, 
Who teach the brave, how peril flies, 
When Faith, unarmed, uplifts the hand. 

O King of earth ! the cross ascend : 
O'er climes and ages 'tis thy throne : 
Where'er thy fading eye may bend. 
The desert blooms, and is thine own. 

Thy parting blessing, Lord, we pray ; 
Make but one fold below, above : 
And when we go the last lone way, 
O give the welcome of thy love.' 

Hymns of Pradse and Prayer, edited by Dr. James 
Martineau. 1874 : No. 133. 

t John XX. 17. 
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Guide and Saviour, even though, in some cases, we 
may have scarcely known it or acknowledged it our- 
selves, — as to multitudes, again, the thought of him 
has often given strength and peace divine amidst the 
hardest trials of human life. 

Truly, then, may we each look up to him and speak 
of him as Christ our Lord, the anointed King in spi- 
ritual things. "We need not, indeed, put him in the 
place of God, or attach idolatrous meanings to the 
terms and phrases we employ respecting him. So to 
do is quite unnecessary, as it would in fact be directly 
contrary to his own express precepts and example. 
But that many run into such unwarrantable extremes 
of error, will not justify us in coldly doing the reverse; 
and assuredly it need not repel us from any words of 
affectionate reverence and gratitude by which we may 
best exalt his name, and render a just tribute to his 
memory. 

But, let it be freely admitted nevertheless, if any 
modern authority, of whatever school, can shew us 
* a more excellent way' than that which Christ has 
pointed out, it will be our duty to walk in this better 
light ; to govern and control our lives by those higher 
principles of righteousness, truth, and love, which it 
may have been reserved for any earnest religious 
soul of our times to set before the world. But until 
these have been given, it may not be amiss to adhere 
still to the highest and best which we have got ; and is 

k2 
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not thifl much the same thing as saying that we 
should still strive, though it may be with feeble and 
faltering step, to follow Him in whom the Almighty 
Father was well pleased, and who himself the best 
has shewn us the way to the Eternal Peace ? 
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A. — Non-Christian Testimonies respecting Jesus Christ. 

The following are the earliest statements which occur 
respecting the Founder of Christianity. 

(1.) Tacitus probahly wrote his Annals about the close 
of the first century A.D. This work relates to the period 
from the death of Augustus to the close of the reign of 
Nero, 68 A. D. In Book xv. c. 44, the historian speaks of 
the persecution of the Christians under the latter emperor, 
and gives a very graphic account of their sufferings. He 
says, they were commonly called * Christians,' and adds, — 
*The originator of this name was Christus, who, in the 
reign of Tiberius, was punished with death by the procu- 
rator Pontius Pilate.' 

(2.) Suetonius was a younger contemporary of Tacitus, 
and wrote his Lives of the Eoman Emperors early in the 
second century. In his life of Claudius, he very probably 
refers to Jesus Christ in the following words : The em- 
peror, he says, * expelled the Jews from Eome, as they were 
continually causing disturbances, Chrestus being their in- 
stigator.' If Jesus Christ be here meant, the statement is 
evidently very inaccurate, for he had been dead many years 
before the time of Claudius, who died in 54 A. D., after a 
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reign of thirteen years. The words may, however, be nn- 
derstood of controversies and disturbances between the 
Jews and the Christians in Eome ; and a heathen historian 
might suppose that those who, from their founder, were 
called ^Christiani' were still under his leadership, or at least 
under the influence of his teaching. The Eomans would 
readily attribute a political character both to the religious 
belief of the Christians, and to any troubles arising from 
their controversies with the Jews. They were not unaware 
of the Messianic expectations of the latter, as shewn by a 
statement of Tacitus (Hist. v. 13), to the effect that they 
believed it to have been foretold in the sacred books of 
their priests that the East should at that time become 
mighty, and that princes to arise from Judea should pos- 
sess the empire of the world. Which obscure oracle, how- 
ever, the historian not unreasonably adds, was to be inter- 
preted of his own emperors Vespasian and Titus. 

These aUusions, it is evident, add nothing of importance 
to the evangelical narratives, while yet they serve to con- 
firm their statements in several particulars. One point 
only may here be noticed. It is, that Jesus was known 
to the Eomans^ not by the name of Jesus, but simply as 
Chrietus, Of the former name there is no trace whatever 
in these writers. The remark is of use in connection with 
the passage from Josephus mentioned below. 

(3.) In the Letters of Pliny the younger (A.D. 109) 
there is a passage which speaks of the Christians of his 
province of Bithynia. After noticing the obstinacy of many 
in adhering to their Christian confession, he mentions 
others who had been induced to worship the emperor's 
image and the statues of the gods, and to revile Christ 
Some of these apostates informed Pliny that the Christians 
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* were accustomed to meet together on a stated day, before 
it was light, and to sing a hymn to Christ as if to a god' 
(carmenque Christo, quasi deo, dicere). This statement 
and the connection in which it is found indicates the high 
honour in which Christ was held at the beginning of the 
second century. It does not, however, shew that the 
Bithynian Christians worshiped him as God. The word 
deus in the mouth of a Eoman proconsul would have no 
such lofty meaning, for it is well known that it was used, 
both by Greek and Latin writers, in a far lower sense than 
is the corresponding word by ourselves at the present day. 
Yet it is quite probable that, even in the time of Pliny, 
many Gentile converts to Christianity were beginning to 
speak of Jesus Christ and to honour him as a sort of in- 
ferior God. So to do would be in perfect harmony with 
their previous ideas of the *gods many and lords many' 
(1 Cor. viii 5) of their heathen idolatry. 

(4.) JosEPHUS, the Jewish historian, wrote in Greek his 
account of the Jewish nation. This work he composed, 
about the year 90 A.D. ; and writing, as he did, expressly 
for Eoman readers, to whom at least the terms Christ and 
Christian were, as we have seen, well known, it would 
have been very strange if he had omitted altogether to men- 
tion the new sect, or even to give some brief account of its 
origin. This omission, however, he does not make. For 
he not only mentions John the Baptist as a righteous man 
who had been put to death by Herod, but, when speaking 
of the time of Pontius Pilate, he gives us the following 
statement : 

' About this time lived Jesus, a wise man, if it be proper 
to call him a man. For he was a doer of surprising 
deeds, a teacher of men who willingly receive what is true. 
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And many Jews and many also of the Greek race he brought 
to his side. This was the Christ ; and those who had at 
first loved him did not cease to do so, when Pilate, on the 
accusation of the chief men among us, punished him with 
the cross. For he appeared to them on the third day alive 
again, the divine prophets having spoken both this and 
very many other wonderful things concerning him. To 
this day the party of the Christians who have been named 
from him have not ceased to exist.' (Antiq, xviii. 3, 3.) 

This passage is found in all the extant manuscripts of 
Josephus, and it is known to have been so from the time 
of Eusebius, A.D. 300 — 340. Yet its authenticity has 
been doubted by Lardner and others, upon grounds which 
I cannot here attempt to state in detail, but which, I 
must add, appear to me to be far from conclusive. It is not 
necessary, in estimating its value, to suppose that Josephus 
is expressing his ovm belief as to either the character or 
the works of Jesus ; or to think that he intended to 
acknowledge him as the Christ, although at first sight he 
appears to say this. Most probably he is only giving 
what was currently said, and generally known to be said, 
by the Christians : and the words, * this was the Christ,' 
are simply equivalent to the statement, * this was the 
person so well known to the Eomans under the name of 
Christus.' When he terms him ' a wise man, if it be 
proper to call him a man,' this does not necessarily imply 
the idea that he may really have been a god, as the 
Christians might, some of them, be affirming. It may 
be reasonably supposed to allude to the possibility of his 
having been one of the ancient prophets come back from 
the dead, an idea that was familiar to the Jews of Christ's 
time (Luke ix. 7 — 9). 
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The subject is one of some extent and difficulty, and 
cannot be properly discussed here. I must, therefore, be 
contented with this expression of my own opinion that the 
passage is authentic, though it may not be possible to 
prove that it is wholly genuine, as it now stands. If any 
interpolation has been made in it, this is probably in the 
words, * For he was a doer of surprising deeds, a teacher 
of men who willingly receive what is true.' These may 
have been added by some Christian copyist, while yet it is 
worth noticing, that such an interpolator would most pro- 
bably have said, not * what is true,' but rather * the truth ;' 
similarly he would have spoken not of those who * loved 
him,' but of * those who believed on him;' and surely 
such an interpolator would have used a stronger expression 
than, 'have not ceased to exist' 



B.— Passages in the Pauline Epistles which appear to 
SPEAK OF Jesus Christ as God. 

Such passages are two in number ; but in reality they 
bear and require a different interpretation — as will pro- 
bably be seen from the following statement of the facts. 

(1.) Eom. ix. 5 : * Whose are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is God over all, 
blessed for ever,' — so the English A. V. . In the Greek, 
the order of the words is a little different, thus : * of whom 
the Christ cawe, as concerning the flesh, who \or he who] 
is God over aU blessed for ever.' The words are and came 
do not occur in the original The verse may be correctly 
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translated thus : ' Whose are the feithers, and of whom ia 
the Christy as concerning the flesh. He who is God over 
all ia blessed for ever. Amen.' 

The reader is probably aware that the most ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament are, for the most part, 
without stops, and even have the words running together 
without break. Thus the Vatican MS., mentioned below, 
reads part of the verse under notice thus : 

TOKATASAPKAOON. 
Hence the possibility of a doubt, in some cases, as to where 
a division should be made, or what kind of stop should 
be inserted. In the present case I may add that, having 
the opportunity, some little time ago, of examining the cele- 
brated Vatican manuscript (B), one of the two most ancient 
codices of the New Testament, I found in it a stop after 
the word S APKA (flesh) •; the same stop which is found, in 
many other instances in the same manuscript, dividing 
the words of a sentence ; the same, in fact, which is used 
after the word Amen at the end of the verse. In accord- 
ance with this stopping, which is unquestionably of great 
antiquity, although it may not have proceeded from the 
actual writer of the manuscript, the words may be trans- 
lated as I have given them above, following the rendering 
of Prof. Jowett — (Epistles of St. Paul, in loco). 

It is not difficult to see the idea under which the Apos- 
tle is writing. He enumerates the great privileges of his 
people, including the birth from among them of the ex- 
pected Messiah, who, he says, by natural descent was a 
Jew. This leads him to break forth into what is in eflect 
an ascription of praise to Ilim who is the Giver of every 
blessing. The clause in which he docs so is similar in 
form to words in 2 Cor. xi. 31, which run thus: *The 
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God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ knoweth, he 
who is blessed for ever, that I lie not.' Here there can 
be no uncertainty as to Who is meant by the words, * he 
who is blessed for ever.' It can only be * the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' Nor should there be 
really any doubt to an unbiassed mind respecting the other 
verse. The apostle Paul never, in any other instance, 
terms Jesus Christ God ; and the analogy of his writings 
and style ought alone to forbid the supposition that he 
does so here. This is admitted by the great (orthodox) 
German commentator, Meyer ; it is recognized by Tischen- 
dorf, who, I suppose, is equally * orthodox,* and who places 
a full stop after the word * flesh ;' it is recognized by Lach- 
mann, by De Wette, by Professor Holzmann, the editor of 
Bunsen's Bibelwerk, and by Ewald, all these being among 
the most eminent of modem authorities on the subject. 
The same thing is distinctly admitted by Winer (New Tes- 
tament Grammar, by Moulton, p. 690). The argument of 
some, e,g. Dean Alford, Dr. Liddon, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, 
for the common rendering, from the later position in the 
sentence of the word 'blessed,* is scarcely worthy of serious 
examination in the face of the opposing considerations, 
and may even be said to be one which could only be put 
forward under the pressure of great theological necessity. 
The peculiar form of the sentence, as regards the position 
of the word * blessed,* is amply allowed for and expressed 
by the rendering of Professor Jowett given above ; while 
the parallel phrase in 2 Cor. xi 31 shews us that word in 
exactly the same position. This single example, in the 
very words of St. Paul himself, surely far outweighs even 
the " 30 passages of the Septuagint*' in which, it has been 
observed, a different order of words occurs. And must it 
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not be considered a somewhat weak feature in what may 
be termed the popular acceptation of the passage, that it 
should haye to take refuge and find its main support, not, 
so to speak, in the real merits of the case, but in an in- 
ference from the mere order of the words \ 

Finally, it may be permitted to me to quote the follow- 
ing words from the work mentioned in the Preface to this 
volume : — * The German commentator Meyer, perhaps the 
highest Hving authority on a point of this kind, whHe 
himseK a believer in the deity of Christ, maintains that 
the doxology cannot be referred to Christ, but to God 
only. St. Paul, he reminds us, has never applied the 
term deoQ to Christ, although, as Meyer holds, he mighty 
in accordance with his own belief, have done so. On the 
contrary, the line of distinction between the Father and 
the Son is so observed throughout the ^NTew Testament, that 
the appellation God is everywhere applied only to the 
Father, except in two instances (duly considered in these 
pages), namely, John i. 1 and xx. 28 [see «2(pra, Chap. VII J, 
both of which occur in immediate connection with the 
Logos idea. This learned commentator further notices that 
it was not until after the apostolical times that the dis- 
tir^ction just alluded to disappeared, and that the words, 
h deSc, 6 deoQ ^fiStv (God, our God), and similar expressions, 
were used of Christ' (Bible and Popular Theology, 3rd 
ed., p. 199.) 

(2.) Philip, ii. 6 : * Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made 
himself of no reputation,' &c. This rendering is not per- 
fectly accurate. The words should run thus : ' Who being 
in the form of God [or, a god] did not think the being 
equal to God [or, a god] a thing to be eagerly seized, but 
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made himself of no reputation,' &c.* Here Christ is not 
expressly termed Gk)d, hut many think that he is repre- 
sented as having given up the * prerogatives ' of his Deity, 
and humbled himself. This very gross anthropomorphic 
conception of the Infinite, which represents Him who * is 
a Spirit,' * the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity,' 
as laying aside the glories of His divine nature, to live 
in obscurity as a man upon the earth, may pass here for 
what it is worth. It cannot be necessary with thoughtful 
readers to comment upon it. The passage, nevertheless, is 
obscure and difl&cult. But the following may be something 
like the idea which the Apostle intended to convey. Jesus 
was bom and lived in humble circumstances. He was 
• delivered up into the hands of his enemies, and crucified 
as a malefactor. But yet he was the Messiah; and as such 
entitled of right to all the glories which the popular belief 
had associated with that exalted ofl&ce. He might have 
been even as a god upon earth, in his majesty and power. 
But all this he had renounced ; * though he was rich,' yet 
* he became poor' (2 Cor. viii. 9) ; living a life of povei-ty 
and shame. Although, as the Messiah, * in the form of 
God ' (or, perhaps, * in the form of a god '), i,e, either the 
representative on earth of God, or else, by virtue of his 
Messianic character like a god among men, entitled to so 
high a place, — yet, for the sake of others, he stooped to the 
lowest humiliation, the death upon the cross ; he had done 
this in obedience to the Divine will, and out of his own 
lowliness, self-renunciation and love for sinful men. For 

* Compare Dean Alford's rendering — ' Who being in the 
form of God, deemed not his equality with God a thing to 
grasp at.' The word his is here inserted without authority and 
without necessity. (N. T. Revised.) 
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this, said the Apostle, ' God hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name ;* that in 
his name (not * at; which is a mistranslation) ' every knee 
should bow,' and every tongue confess him to be Lord, ' to 
the glory of God the Father.' 

All this is in perfect harmony with the distinction 
everywhere expressed or implied by St. Paul between God 
and Christ ; the one being the Supreme God and Father 
of all, * the God and Father of Jesus Christ ;' the other, 
the lowly messenger and servant of the Divine Will, the 
Son of the Divine Love, whose very words were not his 
own, and whose meat it was to do the will of Him that 
sent him, and to finish His work. 

(3.) 1 Tim. iiL 16 : *. . . Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness ; God was manifest in the flesh,' <&c. The word ' God' 
is here rejected by the best modem authorities. Dean 
Alford renders, * . . . Great is the mystery of godliness, who 
was manifested in the flesh,' &c. He adds the remark : 
^So all the most ancient authorities, except one which 
reads which, neuter gender.' (New Testament^ Revised 
Translation,.) Bishop EUicott (Pastoral Epistles, in loco) 
closes his review of the passage with the observation, * We 
unhesitatingly decide in favour of 6c' (who, or Jie who). 



C. 

(1.) Acts XX. 28 : *. . . . to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.' The 
ancient manuscript evidence is here divided as to whether 
the reading should be 'God* or Uhe Lord.' Recent 
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writers of the highest authority {e,g, Tischendorf) prefer 
the latter. Among commentators, Meyer may be espe- 
cially named as taking the same side, while Dean Alford 
with many others decide for the more orthodox reading. 
The two reputedly most ancient Greek MSS. have * Grod.' 
These are the Codex Vaticanus already mentioned, and the 
Codex Sinaiticus. The latter is thought by Tischendorf 
to be the oldest MS. of the Greek text in existence, while 
the Vatican is not much later. Granting that this is so, 
and it foUows that these MSS. were written in the same 
century (perhaps even, one of them, in the same half of 
the century) which witnessed the Nicene Council, — a period, 
it is well known, of eager controversy as to the person of 
Christ, and in which it was decreed by the majority of an 
assembly of theologians (of whose judicial fitness for their 
office the reader may judge who will consult Dean Stanley's 
History of the. Eastern Church ), that Jesus Christ is God 
in a certain secondary sense, * God of God,' as stated in 
the Nicene Creed. Eemembering these facts, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the question whether some orthodox copyist 
of that age of theological strife and persecution may not 
have taken it upon himself to conform his copy to the pre- 
dominant belief of his time ? Can any one, in the face of 
the evidence for * Lord,' say with confidence that it may 
not have been so 1 iNTor is this case the only one in the 
New Testament in which an alteration in the reputedly 
orthodox direction has almost certainly been made. For 
example, there is the reading of one of these very MSS. 
(the C. Sinaiticus), in Luke viiL 40, where, instead of say- 
ing, * they were all waiting for him ' (i.e. for Jesus), the 
verse runs, * they were all waiting for God»^ Can such a 
change have been unintentional? The reader will also 
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remember 1 Tim. iil 16 and 1 John v. 7, both of which 
have an equally suspiciouB character. 

The * blood of the Lord,' by which, in a certain sense, 
the church was purchased, is an expression, the literal 
meaning of which is determinable from the historical con- 
siderations set forth above, in Chapter VL The * blood of 
God' is not admissible with any due regard to religious 
reverence ; though doubtless it might be acceptable to a 
Gentile Christian whose mind was full of the Logos doc- 
trine, — a doctrine which, in that same century, had attained 
the height of its influence. 

(2.) In connection with the last passage may be men- 
tioned another remarkable reading, possibly also intro- 
duced under the same Nicene influences. It is in John 
i. 18, where both the manuscripts before named read 

* only begotten god ' for * only begotten Son.' The latter 
is the undoubted reading of various important MSS., ver- 
sions, and Fathers — insomuch that it is a question of some 
nicety to determine on which side the greater weight of 
critical evidence lies. The reader will find an able discus- 
sion of the point in the ITieological RevieWy 1871, page 
469 seq. 

So far as the geneial character of this Gospel is con- 
cerned, either reading is quite admissible. Doubtless, the 
Divine Logos is meant in either case ; and, as we have seen 
(Chap. VIL), the Logos was sometimes spoken of as * God,' 
or * a god.' Should the reading under notice be considered 
by any one as established, the resulting form of the English 
text will be at least an unhappy one. The text must also 
be corrected by the omission (on the same authority) of the 
definite article. The rendering of the verse will thus be, 

* No man hath seen God, at any time ; an only begotten 
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god, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.' This, it can scarcely be doubted, will tend, in the 
judgment of many thoughtful readers, to cast a shadow 
upon the common doctrine of the deity of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) 1 John V. 20 : * This is the true God and eternal 
life.' The word * this ' may very probably be referred to 
the remoter antecedent, i.e, to *him that is true.' Com- 
pare 2 John V. 7, where a similar construction occurs : 
*This is a [the] deceiver and an [the] anti-Christ,' said 
apparently of the Lord Jesus Christ 



D. 

(1.) Titus ii. 13 : * Looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.' Dean Alford (Nenjo Testament Revised) 
renders, * the manifestation of the glory of the great God 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.' Mr. Sharpe (New Tes- 
tament from Griesbach's Text, 6th ed.) has, 'appearing of 
the glory of the great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.' 
All these translations, like many others (as those of 
Bunsen and De Wette)^ distinguish between *God' and 
* Jesus Christ,' intending respectively to denote two dif- 
ferent objects, or persons, and not one only. On the other 
hand, some authorities (as Bishop 'El^<co% Pastoral Epistles^ 
in loco), render thus : * Looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.' The Greek, it is usually acknowledged, may be 
correctly represented by either translation. The unlearned 
reader may well be contented to follow the analogy of the 
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usual tenor of St. Paul's Epistles, which, as before observed, 
distinguish carefully between God and Christ. This it is 
the more easy to do, seeing that the judgment of such 
scholars as Meyer and Winer is on the side of the render- 
ing followed in our common version. 

(2.) 2 Peter ii. 1 : * Through the righteousness of God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.' A corrected Greek text 
may be rendered thus : * Through the righteousness of our 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ' — ^though this is in one 
respect a decided over-rendering. But the remarks just 
made in reference to Tit. ii. 13, are applicable in the 
present case. Winer and Meyer both pronounce against 
the latter rendering, and it is rejected by De Wette, 
Bunsen and Ewald. These authorities hold that the in- 
sertion of the definite article *the' before 'Saviour' is 
required, — just as it is before the words * Holy Spirit,' in 
Matt i. 18, and some similar cases. Dean Alford renders 
*the righteousness of our God and [our] Saviour Jesus 
Christ,' in this following some of the ancient versions, 
including the Syriac. 

From the foregoing summary of the evidence on the 
subject, under the heads B, C, D, it is evident that neither 
the apostle Paul, nor any other New Testament writer, can 
be said to speak of Jesus Christ under the designation of 
God. So far as this may appear to occur in the fourth 
Gospel, it is to be remembered that it is really the Logos 
which is so designated. In what sense, and under what 
influences, this was done, has been sufficiently pointed out 
in the chapter relating to the subject. 
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E. — On the Titles *Son of Man' and *Son op God.' 

(1.) The former of these occurs many times in the Old 
Testament, as e,g. in Ezekiel, where it is usually the form in 
which Jehovah addresses the prophet. It is simply equi- 
valent to man, or human being. In the New Testament 
it has a more specific meaning. In every instance in which 
it occurs in the Gospels, it is 'employed by Jesus Christ to 
designate himself Besides the Gospels, it is only found 
in Acts vii. 56, and in Eev. i 13, xiv. 14; being used, 
in all these cases, by the writer of the book in speaking of 
Jesus in his risen state. 

The origin of the phrase is, no doubt, to be found in 
Dan. yii. 13, where the writer says^that he saw visions. 
* and behold one like [a] Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the ancient of days.' This verse 
was understood of the Messiah and his kingdom. The 
association of the * clouds of heaven* with the Son of Man 
is found also in Eev. xiv. 14 ; and the same is probably 
the conception of Matt. xxv. 31. The Book of Enoch 
uses the same expression to denote the Messiah, and speaks 
of his coming in the same terms which occur in the passage 
of Matt. xxv. 31. The Book of Enoch, although in parts, 
it is believed, interpolated, is most probably in those 
which speak of the Son of Man of older date than our Gos- 
pels. This, again, may be regarded as shewing that the 
phrase was in use among the Jews before the ministry of 
Christ began, and that the words were simply an appella- 
tion of the Messiah derived, as before stated, from Dan. 
vii. 13. 

According to these facts, the phrase has no recondite 
or mystical meaning whatever. It was not intended either 
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to denote the lowly condition of the Messiah, or to convey 
the suggestion that he was a typical man, the most perfect 
example of the human race. However true any one may 
deem the latter idea, still it is not to be based upon the 
use of this expression ; and, so far as this is concerned, it 
is a mere fancy of interpreters, wholly destitute of corro- 
borative evidence. 

Jesus, then, by the phrase under notice, designated 
himself as the Messiah^ according to the usual understand- 
ing of those to whom he spoke. It has been a question, 
whether, in some of the earlier instances of its use, he may 
not have intended to designate, not himself, but a third 
person, — ^i.e. the expected Messiah, whom accordingly he 
distinguishes from himself. For this supposition there is 
no sufficient evidence ; and, on the whole, we may under- 
stand that, in every case, the speaker by this title meant 
himself, and in using it assumed the character of Messiah, 
in whatever sense he may have done so. It is, however, 
a distinct and important question, how far he really did so 
frequently use the expression, or how far we owe the con- 
stant introduction of the words to the choice of the Evan- 
gelist — ^to the literary form, that is to say, into which he 
has chosen to put his narrative. Upon this question I do 
not propose further to enter. 

(2.) The origin of the second title is more obscure. Yet 
in the Old Testament it is by no means uncommon. The 
collective Israel is termed the ' Son' of Grod. So Exod. iv. 
22, 23 ; Hos. xi. 1, and similarly Jerem. xxxi. 20. Kings, 
as vicegerents of God on earth, are designated as * Sons ;' 
so in Ps. Ixxxii. 6, comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 27. Solomon is em- 
phatically' so termed, 2 Sam. vii. 14. The same appella- 
tion was applicable in an eminent degree to the Messiah. 
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It is accordingly used of him in an ancient Messianic pas- 
sage, viz. Ps. il 7 (comp. v. 2). Hence again the expres- 
sion is used in the Book of Enoch in reference to the same 
personage, who in one instance (cap. 105) is designated by 
the Almighty as * my Son.' 

What is thus more especially implied or denoted by the 
term, as thus employed, is the fatherly protection, favour 
and love of God for his chosen vicegerent, the Prince Mes- 
siah. There is no reason whatever to understand it as 
expressive of any more intimate or metaphysical relation- 
ship. 

In many of the New Testament books there can be no 
question that these words are used in this simply Messianic 
and historical, sense. The Messiah was naturally con- 
ceived of as pre-eminently the Son of God ; and Jesus, as 
being the Messiah, was therefore the Son, and the * beloved 
Son.' These terms are clearly, in many cases, convertible 
terms. Thus it is, sometimes, even in the writings of John ; 
as John i 49, Nathaniel, having been an unbeliever in the 
Messiahship, becomes a believer, and at once exclaims, 
* Eabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art the King of 
Israel' It is impossible to think that the speaker here 
attributes any deep metaphysico-theological meaning to the 
words which he uses. So, John xi. 27, Martha says, *I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God.' In 
1 John v., vv. 1 and 5, the expressions are similarly inter- 
changed : * Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is 
bom of God :' * Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God V 

In other passages of the New Testament this Messianic 
signification is equally clear. Satan (Matt. iv. 3), says, ' K 
thou be the Son of God,' evidently meaning nothing more 
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than, If thou be the Messiah, as may be seen from the 
whole context. In Matt. xvL 16, Peter exclaims, 'Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; ' immediately 
afterwards, in v. 20, the disciples are charged * that they 
should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.' At the 
trial, the high-priest says, *Tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God.' Pilate asked precisely the same 
question, in different terms, when he said, ' Art thou the 
king of the Jews?' (Matt. xxvL 63 ; compare John xviiL 
33, 37). The latter Evangelist writes (xx. 31), *that ye 
may believe tliat Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
Acts ix. 20, Paul is stated to have * preached Jesus* in 
the synagogues that he is the Son of God;' while, in a 
subsequent verse (22), the saijne apostle ' (unfounded the 
Jews that dwelt at Damascus, proving that this [man] is 
Christ.' What Paul is said to have preached in the one 
case, and proved in the other, was the same thing, viz., 
that Jesus was the * Son of God ' — ^in other words, that he 
was the * Christ.' In accordance with this exposition ought 
to be interpreted the words of Mark LI,* the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God' — in case, that is to say, the 

* Jems is the reading here, not Christy according to the criti- 
cal authorities. The substitution of Ch/rist illustrates the deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and shews us how, in time, Jesus was 
said to be not only Christ, or Son of God, but also Christ and 
Son of God, as though the two latter appellations were not in 
truth the same. A similar, perhaps unintended, divergence from 
primitive fact may be observed in Bishop Wordsworth's articles, 
* Son of Man,' and * Son of God,' in Dr. W. Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible ; and in the article * Jesus Christ ' in the same 
work, by Archbishop Thomson, p. 1068. The same is also seen 
in Acts viiL 37, but this verse is an acknowledged interpola- 
tion. 
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latter words are retained. Their authenticity is doubtful, 
and possibly they indicate the same growth of doctrine 
which is alluded to in the note on the last page. 

In the Synoptics, our Lord does not himself use the 
phrase * Son of God.' It is applied to him, in a few cases, 
by others, and clearly in the Messianic sense. So the 
demoniacs, Matt. viii. 29 ; the people in the ship, xiv. 33, 
exclaim, * Of a truth thou art [the] Son of God.' The cen- 
turion at the cross uses the same expression (Matt, xxvii. 
54), although he was a person who could only have applied 
it in the Messianic sense, if even in that. 

The title in question, as applied to the Messiah, may, as 
before observed, have originated in Ps. ii 2, 7 — one of the 
most ancient of the Psalms : comp. Acts xiii 33, Heb. i 5. 
Being thus of Hebrew origin, it coincided, however (acci- 
dentally), with one of the appellations of the Logos, 
although in a very different sense. In the latter case, the 
metaphysical or philosophical sense of the word * Son' is un-' 
questionable. Enough has been said upon this in the chapter 
relating to the subject ; and it need only be observed here 
that from both points of view, the Hebrew and the Greek 
(or philosophical), Jesus would be the Son of God. The 
fourth Evangelist, accordingly, speaks of him, or at least 
of the Logos in him, as the * only begotten Son ;' perhaps 
even (i. 18), as an *only begotten god' — a use of the 
phrase which immediately followed from the Logos doc- 
trine adopted by this Evangelist. It is only the fourth or 
Logos Gospel which has the phrase * only begotten ' used 
of Christ. Compare 1 John iv. 9. 

In one passage in the Synoptics, there is an approach 
to this. It is in Luke i. 35, where Jesus is expressly 
termed the * Son of God' because of his conception by the 
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